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AND NOW WHAT? 


T is with deep concern that Polish public opinion is watching 

current developments on the international scene. The disappoint- 

ment of expectations which our nation, along with many others, 
attached to the summit conference has caused despondency and 
disillusionment. Again, as seems to be the rule in periods of diffi- 
culty, with which contemporary history has unfortunately not been 
sparing, the man-in-the-street discusses and thinks about the prob- 
lems of world politics from a personal point of view. 

The direct cause of the summit conference fiasco was the in- 
trusion of an American intelligence aircraft into the territory of 
the Soviet Union and the stand taken up by the American Govern- 
ment concerning this serious violation of Soviet sovereignty. 

It is difficult to regard the affair of the “U-2” as an isolated 
incident. For several months past we have been watching with 
apprehension not only Chancellor Adenauer’s feverish activities 
but — in particular — developments in the United States themselves. 
Speeches made by several prominent public figures in that country 
seemed to indicate that the groupings opposed to the idea of 
a détente and the further spread of the spirit of Camp David — 
groupings which are interested in a return to the cold war — were 
gaining the upper had. 

This dangerous shift is well illustrated by the example of the 
“U-2”. The legal, military and political consequences of the attitude 
of the American Government constitute an undisguised threat to the 
peaceful development of international relations. 

In our times the whole system of these relations rests on one 
fundamental tenet of international law: the principle of sovereignty. 
Without respect for this principle no form of international co- 
operation can be possible. 

International law recognises the exclusive sovereignty of states 
over their airspace. What, then, are we to make of the unpre- 
cedented statement by the American Secretary of State to the effect 
that intelligence flights of American aircraft over Soviet territory 
took place not only with the knowledge of the President, but as 
a result of his instructions? What are we to think of his assertion 
that such activities will continue in the future? It is hard to escape 
the conclusion that these statements jeopardize the whole system of 
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international law. Unfortunately, the subsequent statement made 
by President Eisenhower in Paris, announcing a mere suspension of} flicts 
the flights and that only until the conclusion of his term of office,| equal 
did not materially change the position. The contradictory declarations! has m 
made by American statemen and their arbitrary attitude towards! natior 
international law must arouse a strong feeling of protest. Poland) jn thi 
has supported the stand of the Soviet Union in the Security Council, | Th 
It must be borne in mind in this connection that Polish public} jnter- 
opinion, in whose memory the tragic experiences of the last war are! these 
still very vivid — is particularly sensitive in reacting to issues of} nomic 
state sovereignty and inviolability of national frontiers. partic 

From the military point of view, sending aircraft over foreign’ devel 
territory when a feverish armaments race is going on, when even | Th 
a small incident can mean unpredictable consequences, cannot be} 2 grov 
termed as anything but playing with fire — fire that could consume} to resi 
the whole of mankind. Such is the verdict of Polish opinion. will fc 

Our country needs peace; we fear anything that might impede) /Jtat 
our peaceful efforts and the stability we have achieved with such} "° P° 
difficulty. We fully realize that the road to a genuine peace is long of our 
and thorny, requiring strenuous efforts and a great deal of patience.) Pétitic 
Those who expose the world to the risks involved in this kind of/ 
flight with such lack of responsibility should not wonder at our firm | 
protests. 

The political implications of the “U-2” affair arise out of the 
legal and military appraisal of the events which took place between| 
May 1-17. The attitude of the American Government made it im- 
possible to hold a summit meeting, which could have meant a further 
stage in the relaxation of international tension, brought several! 
outstanding matters dividing the Big Powers nearer their solution 
and perhaps made a decisive contribution to disarmament. Only| 
advocates of the cold war, particularly Chancellor Adenauer, one of/ 
the key figures on whom the blame rests, can find any satisfaction 
in this betrayal of hope. 

We in Poland are inexpressibly shocked by the joy with which 
Bonn political circles received the news of the failure of the Paris 
conference, at a time when all intelligent men look into the future 
with deep concern. This haste and zeal in making use of the ensuing 
tension to kindle the flames of revisionism and incite hostile feelings 
towards the Socialist countries will, no doubt, be understood every- 
where at their true value. 

Let us however put aside Chancellor Adenauer and the Bon 
politicians, dreaming their dreams of revenge. It is much more im- 
portant to ask: what next? Poland, as well as the other Socialist 
countries does not need to revise her policies nor revoke her forme 
proposals. On the contrary; we were, and still are, for internationd 
co-operation and peaceful co-existence, a postulate which requires 
that the policy from strength with its threats be dropped, and com 
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AND NOW WHAT? 5 


flicts solved in accordance with the principle of negotiation and the 
equal standing of parties to any dispute. Polish foreign policy, which 
has made a not inconsiderable contribution to the relaxation of inter- 
national tension, will continue its efforts in this direction and only 
in this direction. 

The last few years have seen a development of normal, friendly 
inter-state relations between Poland and Great Britain and France; 
these have found expression in increased cultural, scientific, eco- 
nomic and tourist contacts. We feel that in the present situation 
particular care should be taken that these relations continue to 
develop as favourably as possible. 

The failure in Paris has alarmed world public opinion: there is 
a growing awareness that the most energetic efforts should be made 
to resist the danger of war. We in Warsaw think that this universal 
will for peace will make it impossible in future to sabotage peaceful 
initiatives. For an overwhelming part of makind understands — and 
no political adventurists can change this fact — that in this world 
of ours international co-operation, disarmament and peaceful com- 
petition are the only choices facing mankind. 

















SOME ASPECTS OF FOREIGN 
TRADE 


by 
FRANCISZEK MODRZEWSKI 


NTIL as recently as the middle of this century the importance 

of foreign trade and the advantages arising from the inter-/ 

national exchange of commodities were never fully realized’ 
in Poland. From the Middle Ages until the end of the first World! 
War — when Poland regained independence — Poland’s export and’ 
import trade was more often than not handled by foreign merchants./ 
This was due partly to the contempt with which the country 
gentry — the exclusive producers of grain and timber which were) 
the main Polish exports in that period — treated all forms of com-) 
mercial activity, while, on the other hand, Polish merchants in towel 
were financially too weak to meet the risks involved in foreign trade 
and readily availed themselves of the services of foreigners. At 
the same time, in the west of Europe foreign trade was becoming 
a source of wealth to individual merchants, and later, to whole 
nations. 

The réle of foreign trade was also misinterpreted in the modern 
era, after the First World War. In the first decade the approach to 
these problems was marked by excessive liberalism, while in the 
years 1930-36 foreign trade was regarded chiefly as an essential 
element in creating a “strong” currency; based on considerable 
stocks of gold and foreign currency, it was expected to encourage 
foreign capitalists to invest in Poland. It was precisely the favourable | 
balance of trade which was to cover to an ever-growing extent the | 
mass of money in circulation. That was why the chief objective of 
Poland’s foreign trade was — particularly after the Great Depression 
in the early 30s — to maintain a steady surplus of exports over 
imports. 

This policy failed, however, to produce the expected effects. As 
far as the problem of currency was concerned, the Polish currency 
could not have become “strong” since it was based on a very weak 
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FOREIGN TRADE 7 


and stagnant economy. That was why foreign capital was not at 
all eager to invest in Poland. 

The treatment of foreign trade almost exclusively as a means for 
securing a favourable trade balance, prevented gains which could 
have come from the international exchange of commodities. Exports 
of many kinds of goods, particularly agricultural produce and 
foodstuffs, were artificially boosted, while consumption at home 
fell below the necessary minimum. The value of imports was too 
low, their structure depended on the profits of the importers, and 
was not always in keeping with requirements at home. In practice 
this meant that far too few capital goods and too many consumer 
goods were imported. 

During the whole inter-war period the volume of Poland’s foreign 
trade was insignificant. In 1937 it amounted to 466 million dollars in 
value — just under 0.9 per cent of the world total. The value per 
inhabitant — 13.3 dollars annually — was also among the lowest in 
Europe. 

As can be seen from these remarks, foreign trade did not play 
any important réle in the pre-war Polish economy. 


* 


The changes in the system of government which took place in 
Poland after the second world war brought with them,.among other 
consequences, a proper understanding of the réle of imports in the 
transformation of the national economy. To industrialize Poland, 
hundreds of new big projects, and thousands of medium and small 
factories had to be built, and since, in the majority of cases, Poland 
did not produce the necessary machines and equipment she had to 
rely on imports. 

Within a short time Poland became a big and steady importer 
of capital goods. In the years 1950-59 the imports of capital goods 
and transport equipment amounted to 3,077 million dollars, the 
annual average being 307.7 million dollars. By way of comparison: 
the total for the six-year period 1933-38 was 144 million dollars. 

The value of imported machinery and industrial and transport 
equipment rose from just over 215 million dollars in 1950 to 390 mil- 
lion dollars in 1959 — a growth of 80 per cent. Nevertheless, owing to 
a very considerable increase in imports as a whole, the share of these 
goods in the total of Polish imports fell from 32.4 per cent in 1950 
to 27.5 per cent last year. And it was precisely the imports of 
industrial and transport equipment that influenced the structure of 
imports in other groups of commodities. 

_ The building of new industrial establishments naturally resulted 
in an increased demand for raw materials and semi-products. Imports 
in this group increased by nearly 95 per cent between 1950 and 
1959 — from 355 million dollars to 689 million dollars. 


FRANCISZEK MODRZEWSKI 





Poland’s industrialization was an essential factor in removing| om the 
unemployment and overpopulation in the rural areas and helped to Th 
bring about a considerable increase in urban population. Post-war’ began 
Poland has also one of the highest rates of population growth in’ porte 
the world. This situation is partly responsible for recent increases| this s 
in imports of foodstuffs and agricultural raw materials, as well as) But | 


of industrial consumer goods. of 16 
Altogether, Polish imports rose from 660 million dollars in 1950) of ex; 
to 1,419 million dollars last year — a growth of over 110 percent. [| TI 


During the past decade there has also been a considerable increase’ The r 
in Poland’s exports. Between 1950 and 1959 they rose by some 80 per! trade 
cent — from 634 million to 1,145 million dollars. Bt 


The total trade turnover increased over that period from) ish fc 
1,302 million to 2,564 million dollars in value; in 1937, as has been TI 
already pointed out, it amounted to 466 million dollars. Even if we great 
allow for the devaluation of the dollar since that time, the above! and t 
figures well illustrate the growth of importance of foreign trade in! A: 
Poland’s national economy. 


in the commodity structure of Polish exports radical changes) the t 


have taken place in the last few years, both from the pre-war | rose 
situation and the first post-war years. U 


te 





Between the wars coal and timber were Poland’s main n exports upwa 
In 1938 11.7 million tons of coal were exported (18.4 per cent of} of Po 
the total value of exports), and the export of timber amounted to} only 
1,688,000 tons (17 per cent of the total value). Next came tinned) (305 
meat and bacon, with 4.4 and 4 per cent respectively. passe 

In the first six years of the last decade the average share a and t 
coal in Polish exports was 38 per cent — almost as much as the three’ thi § 
main exports in the inter-war period taken together. This high index} F 
was achieved owing to an increase in coal production and exports) in Pi 
and to the great demand for coal on world markets after the war.) recer 


The output of cdal rose from 36 million tons in 1937 to 78 million In th 
in 1950 and 94.5 million tons in 1955. This increase made it possible) °UT 
to maintain coal exports in 1950-55 at an average annual level of B 
24-26.5 million tons. worl 

The adverse fuel balance on the world markets in those years) Chief 
made it easy for Poland to dispose of her coal. But there were some West 
reasons why the future of Polish exports could not be built on coal. T 
First, the upper limit of coal output was practicallly reached in Polis 
1955, and any considerable increase would have required the ex- cludi 
pensive and prolonged construction of new mines. Secondly, 4 Duri 
a result of industrialization and the development of the power occu} 
industry, home demand for coal was growing quicker than pro} Pe 1 
duction. Thus the maintenance of the high level of coal exports 
might have had an adverse effect on the economic development of 
the country. Finally, in face of the ever-growing competition of oil 
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FOREIGN TRADE 9 


and, the development of other sources of energy the favourable trend 
on the coal markets could not be maintained indefinitely. 


These were the reasons why the share of coal in Polish exports 
began to fall rapidly after 1955. Some 13.4 million tons were ex- 
ported in 1957, and as prices were high following the Suez crisis, 
this still accounted for 31.3 per cent of the total value of exports. 
But last year, with the unfavourable trend continuing, the export 
of 16 million tons amounted to only 18.5 per cent of the total value 
of exports. 

Thus the share of coal in Polish exports fell to the pre-war level. 
The revolution which had made coal a symbol of the Polish export 
trade had come to an end. 


But in the meantime another revolution was taking place in Pol- 
ish foreign trade: the export of machinery. 


The rapid rate of industrial development in Poland has created 
great possibilities for the export of machinery, industrial installations 
and transport equipment. 


As late as 1949 this group of commodities played only an in- 
significant part in Polish exports — not more than 4 per cent of 
the total. But by 1955 it accounted for 13.1 per cent, and its share 
rose to 20 per cent in 1957 and to 26.3 per cent last year. 


Unlike our coal exports, the export of machinery shows a constant 
upward trend, which is in keeping with the general development line 
of Poland’s economy. Its value last year was over 301 million dollars, 
only 4 million less than the average value of coal exports in 1950-55 
(305 million dollars). This year this sum will be considerably sur- 
passed, and the value of the exports of machinery and industrial 
and transport equipment will be rising rapidly, as will the share of 
this group of commodities in the total value of Polish exports. 

Foodstuffs and agricultural produce are another important item 
in Poland’s foreign trade. Their share in Polish exports has risen 
recently by some 50 per cent over the first years of the past decade. 
In the last two years they accounted for 18 per cent of the total of 
our exports. 

Because of their high quality, which is generally recognized on 
world markets, Polish foodstuffs and agricultural products are 
chiefly exported to such demanding markets as the countries of 
Western Europe or the United States. 

Timber, which before the war was the second most important 
Polish export, has practically lost its importance — its share (in- 
cluding wooden articles) did not exceed a few per cent last year. 
During the war Polish forests were considerably destroyed by the 
occupying forces, and many years will pass before they can be pro- 
perly exploited again. 
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Poland’s chief trade partners before the war were Germany, 
Britain and the United States. Trade with these three countrie 
accounted for 40-50 per cent of Poland’s total turnover. 


During the past decade some 50 per cent of Polish foreign trade| 
was carried on with the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia and the Ger-| 
man Democratic Republic. The next three places were occupied by| 
the main pre-war partners: Britain, the German Federal Republic | 
and the United States respectively. i 

Poland’s trade with the Socialist countries is well established and | 
constantly developing. The long-term agreements which Poland has | 
concluded with these countries ensure both markets for her goods 
and supplies of basic commodities. 

Trade with all other countries is also being expanded, on the’ 
principle of mutual advantage. : 

Figures show that Poland’s trade with capitalist countries has} 
grown considerably, both in comparison with the pre-war period 
and the early fifties. 

In 1937 Poland’s total trade turnover amounted to some 466 mil-| ' 
lion dollars in value. This level was already surpassed in the first! 
years after the war. By 1950, the value of trade with the capitalist” 
countries alone had reached 533 million dollars, and in 1959 it was) 
950 million dollars. ) 

Two essential conclusions can be drawn from these figures. 

First, they show that in 1959 the value of trade with the capitalist 
countries was, at comparable prices, at least equal to the total value 
of foreign trade in pre-war Poland. 


Secondly, the obvious upward trend is the best proof of the 
present tendency in Poland to develop trade relations with all 
countries, regardless of their political and economic systems and on 
the basis of equality and mutual advantage. 


_ The latter principle is of essential importance in Poland’s foreign’ 


trade policy and has been consistently implemented by the Polish! 
Government in the post-war period. 

But at present the possibilities of further continuous develop- | 
ment of trade with some countries, particularly those West Europeat | 
states which are members of the Common Market and the Europea | 
Free Trade Area are not quite clear-cut. 





The obvious protectionist tendencies within both these groupings | 


may have an adverse effect on Polish exports to some countries. 
These trends seem, at least at the present moment, a particular 
danger to Polish food and agricultural exports. It must be re 
membered that both before and after the war the development of 
the latter in Poland has been largely determined by export openings 
in Western European countries. 

Our imports depend on our exports. If a country reduces the 
volume of its purchases from Poland we shall have no financial 
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FOREIGN TRADE 11 


means, not only to increase our own purchases, but even to keep 
them at the present level. 

The necessity of a reduction of the volume of trade would be in 
glaring contradiction with the official principles of the trade policy 
of both the Common Market and the EFTA countries. 

These principles proclaimed that international trade should be 
increased and all obstacles on this road removed. There are no such 
obstacles in relations with economically less developed countries, 
interested in international trade. Poland, in particular, is becoming 
an ever more important supplier of capital goods to a number 
of Asian, African and South American countries, where she buys 
increased amounts of raw materials and other goods. 

I can state here that there is a great future for increased Polish 
trade with these countries and that we shall endeavour to make 
full use of all possibilities in this direction. 

A proof of the recognition of Poland’s interest in the develop- 
ment of trade with all countries, as well as of her réle in inter- 
national trade, was her admission as associate member of GATT at 
the end of last year. GATT membership should help Poland to 
increase her trade with all who wish it. 

Poland is interested in a broad expansion of commercial relations 
with other countries. We feel that we should aim at a further in- 
crease in world trade and we see great possibilities in this field. We 
are willing to consider any measures designed to make use of these 
possibilities and to overcome any stumbling-blocks in world trade, 
particularly in trade between Poland and other countries. 

I think that the achievement of this objective is an important 
condition for the sound and correct development of the world eco- 
nomy in the years to come. 














THE FACTS OF AGRICULTURE 


by 
EDMUND PSZCZOLKOWSKI 


HE difficulties experienced in Poland last year on the rail 

market were a springhoard for various comments, which oti 

gave a false picture of the state of agriculture as well as of) 
the causes and extent of these difficulties. I think, therefore, that it) 
would be suitable, before discussing plans and prospects for further! 
development of agriculture, to devote a little space to its present) 
state and to the true causes of the difficulties experienced last 
summer and autumn in the delivery of meat to the towns. 


During the last fifteen years the total value of agricultural pro 
duction (in comparable prices) per hundred hectares of cultivated 
land has risen by nearly 50 per cent. The increase, calculated per 
person employed in agriculture, amounts to over 109 per cent, and, 
per head of population, to 41 per cent. 

Grain yield per hectare has risen by 30 per cent, from 11.4 quintals) 
per hectare before the war, to 14.8 quintals per hectare (the average! 
for the last four years). The number of pigs per hectare has doubled 
since before the war while the increase in pork output is even greater) 
as the result of more rational feeding methods. Though the number 


of cattle per 100 hectares in only approaching the per-war level, the} 


average weight of cattle for slaughter increased and the milk yield 
per cow rose from 1,400 litres to over 1,900 litres. 

Such an increase in agricultural production was accompanied 
of course, by a considerable increase in per capita consumption. This 


increase in the more important agricultural produce is shown inf 





the following table: 
Meat and Milk and dairy 
Year animal fats Sugar produce Eggs 
(in kg.) (in kg.) (in litres) 
1938 19.6 9.6 262 76 
1958 47.8 28.5 359 134 
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THE FACTS OF AGRICULTURE 13 


This short sketch of the state of our agriculture seemed necessary 
for a better understanding of the conditions and the level of pro- 
duction and consumption which were the context of our meat 


' difficulties in 1959. 


What, therefore, were the causes of the difficulties on the meat 
market, what was their extent and what steps have been taken to 
overcome them? 

First of all, it must be said that the total value of meat output 
in 1959 — a year of disastrous drought — was only 0.8 per cent lower 
than in 1958 (all comparisons are made on the basis of comparable 
prices). And it should be added that though there was a slightly 
greater decrease in the output of pork this was to a large extent 
offset by an increase in beef output. It was, therefore, a case not 
of some serious setback in production, but rather of its arrested 
development. At the same time, a steady increase, especially in the 
first half of 1959, in the purchasing power of the population led to 
an ever-rising demand for meat. This increase in demand was abetted 
by the fact that prices were still not properly adjusted: the price of 
meat was relatively low compared with other articles, particularly 
industrial goods. The upsetting of the balance between supply 
and demand set off a whole chain reaction. Since the rural districts 
were being supplied with less meat, ham, sausages and animal fats, 
the peasants slaughtered more meat for their own consumption, and 
this, in turn, led to a further decline in state purchases. These con- 
ditions were a breeding ground for black market operations which 
only aggravated the difficulties. 

The snowballing of all these tendencies which were at the source 
of the market difficulties fully justified the decision to raise the 
price of meat and meat produce by an average of 25 per cent. 

There still remains the problem of livestock production which, 
having risen rapidly for a number of years, was suddenly arrested in 
1959 and even decreased slightly. Obviously this phenomenon cannot 
be explained only by the drought, the major effects of which will 
not be felt by breeders until this year. 

The decisive factor in the increase in meat production over the 
last years was the rapid development of pig breeding. The number 
of pigs rose from 9,788,000 in 1954 to 12,325,000 in 1957 — an average 
yearly increase of 845,000. The basic pig foods in Poland are potatoes 
and grain. The grain crops rose from 12-13 quintals per hectare (the 
average up to 1954) to 14-15 quintals per hectare in the years 1955- 
1958, At the same time the import of grain rose from a few hundred 
thousand tons to an average of 1.5 million tons. The increased amount 
of grain, which could, in these conditions, be set aside for fodder, 
was the main source of the improvement in the fodder balance and 
of conditions for the rapid increase in the number of pigs. 

During thi§ period there were considerable fluctuations in the 
potato crops, though the average for the last few years did not 
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change very much. In 1956 the potato crop was the highest since the 
war, amounting to 140 quintals per hectare, and this together with 
the favourable balance of grain fodder, made 1957 a peak-year for 
pig breeding with 12,325,000 pigs. 

With potato crops falling in 1957-58 to 126-128 quintals per 
hectare and imports of grain remaining more or less unchanged there 
was bound to be a restriction of fodder supplies; and, in consequence, 
the number of pigs fell in 1959 to 11,210,000. 

This longish and detailed analysis of the livestock situation has 
been necessary to present a clear picture of the position in Polish 
agriculture and of the recent disturbances on the meat market, 
Charges, such as those of Radio Free Europe in particular, that all 


this was the result of lack of foresight on the part of the Government | 


are disingenuous, and “good advice” on the importance of economic 
incentives, that is fixing a proper price for livestoock, is worthless, 
Of course, proper prices for livestock are always a pre-condition of 
the normal development of animal breeding. This, however, does 
not solve the basic problem, which is the adequate supply of fodder. 
Raising the price of livestock without taking into account the actual 
fodder resources would lead to an increase in potato prices and to 
consequent difficulties in supplying the towns with what is, in 
Polish conditions, an important food commodity. At the same time 
it would cause grain shortages, forcing an increase in its import 
which our economy cannot afford. The decision of the Polish Govern- 
ment to increase the import of grain in 1959 was taken only because 
of a particularly difficult situation caused by the drought. 


The increased import of fodder took place in the same year inf 


which we obtained the highest grain crops since the war, amounting 
to 15.7 quintals per hectare. This enabled us to raise the supply of 
rich fodder by approximately 400,000 tons over the preceding year. 
Thanks to this policy of the Government, Polish agriculture managed 
to avoid losses in animal production in spite of the drought suffered 
by many parts of Europe and unprecedented in decades. What is 
more, the provisional census carried out last December indicates 
that this year a further increase in the number of cattle can be 
expected and that the losses in the number of pigs, which have 
occurred in the last two years, should be partially made up. 

The problem of the further development of agriculture in Poland 
lies, broadly speaking, in the need to remove the disproportion 
between the rate of increase of meat output and the much slower 
rate of increase of fodder. This is why the II Plenary Session of the 
Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ Party, which met 
in June 1959 to discuss agricultural problems, was not concerned 
with stopgap measures, which would smooth over the growing 
difficulties, but sought to mark out the road leading towards the 
solution of the basic problems connected with the long-range pro 
gramme for the development of agriculture. The stopgap measures 
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adopted by the Government have — as I have already mentioned — 
brought positive results. 

What were the courses of action put forward at this Plenary 
Session and published in a resolution drawn up jointly with the 
United Peasant Party? 

As we know, Poland has no spare arable land and the only way 
to raise fodder is to increase the crops from one hectare. Apart from 
this, the soil in Poland is among the poorest in Europe. Three-fifths 
of all arable land in Poland has light soil of low fertility. These con- 
ditions had to be taken into account when determining the steps 
needed to quicken up the rate of increase of agricultural production. 

In the 1961-65 investment plan the highest increase in investment 
outlays is for amelioration of meadows and pastures — nearly three 
times greater than in the last five-year plan. This should bring an 
increase in hay of approximately three million tons per year by 
1965. In this way the conditions will be created for the rapid develop- 
ment of cattle breeding, which is of particular importance. The 
development of cattle breeding means not only more milk and meat, 
but also a greater quantity of valuable manure, which is a very 
important element in enriching, with mineral components, the poor 
soils and improving their structure. Research and experiments 
have shown that the amelioration of arable land brings an average 
increase of grain crops of approximately 4 quintals per hectare. Thus 
even those outlays, which are concerned with a general raising of 
agricultural standards, are also of direct benefit in increasing fodder. 

The second highest index of growth of investment outlays is in 
the field of mechanization. These will be more than doubled in the 
next five-year plan. This does not only mean doubling the sums 
spent on farm machinery. The point is to introduce on a wide scale 
tractors and tractor-drawn machinery to the peasants’ farms, and 
replace the horse and horse-drawn farming machinery that still pre- 
dominates. The number of tractors in the whole of agriculture should 
rise from the present 60,000 to 135,000 in 1965. 

This will provide an extensive and far-reaching groundwork 
in the technical’reconstruction of Polish agriculture. Its importance 
for the progress of the whole of agriculture is self-evident as can 
be seen from the experience of other countries with highly-developed 
agricultures. 

Poland, with 2,840,000 horses, is among the countries with the 
largest number of horses per 100 hectares in Europe. Mechanization 
should reduce the number of horses whose upkeep is a considerable 
burden on our fodder balance. Mechanization will break down the 
traditional, backward methods of farming, based on the desire of 
every farm to be self-supporting. 

It will favour greater specialization and productivity on the part 
of individual farms and will induce the farmers to use large areas 
now sown with oats for leguminous plants which, because of their 
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root system and of their ability to supply the soil with nitrogen, are: Th 
of particular importance in our conditions. sound R 
The 50 per cent increase in building investments should secure? er a 
the farm buildings needed for the development of animal breeding. fe hb 
This review has covered the three major courses which invest- 4 this 
ment outlays in agriculture will follow. These are by no means al)” ” i 
the steps which will be taken to obtain the increase in agricultural 5° 
production needed to meet the growing home demand for food pro-™ by 
ducts and other agricultural commodities, and the demand of agri- Princip! 
cultural exports: these already account for 17 per cent of its total Vous 
value. These steps include a 100 per cent rise in the supply of fields a: 
fertilizers, a great increase in insecticides, development of the in-™ Ct 
dustrial production of fodder etc. To discuss all these matters would individ 
fall outside the scope of this article. planned 
One cannot, however, overlook the important problem of how In t! 
these plans are to be implemented under the present structure ofagricult 
peasant farming, and how to make sure that they follow the rightformati 
course and in the right proportions. Radi 
The area of 60 per cent of the farms in Poland does not exceedof the / 
5 hectares and 90 per cent are smaller that 10 hectares. It is under-machin: 
standable that the overwelming majority of them will not be abléJuction 
to purchase tractors or other indispensable kinds of agricultural The 
machinery. Consequently, individually-owned machinery could beraused 
available only for a very limited group of well-to-do farmers. [m:haract 
such conditions it would be difficult to think of introducingcalled t 
mechanization on a larger scale into peasant farming, not to mentionCircles 
the added opportunities for exploitation that a monopoly of tractors wh, 
would give the more prosperous farmers, and the development olin the 
capitalistic tendencies in the social relations in the village that this caused, 
would favour. princip] 
This is why the Polish United Workers Party and the United,.j,, by 
Peasant Party proposed the pooling of tractors and agricultural iy. 
machinery within the Agricultural Circles for the joint use of all.oyjtura 
The proper financial and organizational foundations for the mechan-f mac] 
ization of agriculture were laid by the establishment of an Agricultural, ,). to 
Development Fund. This Fund consists of the difference between thetractors 
prices paid the peasants by the State for obligatory deliveries dang an 
agricultural produce and the market prices. This had been one of the frighter 
ways in which the countryside had contributed to the developmenttgo¢jaji- 
of the national economy, and the Government is now returning this urgent 
contribution to the countryside in the form of the Agricultural prejudi 
Development Fund, for its exclusive needs. The Fund will amoutl, io jake 
in the next five-year period, to approx. 22,000 million zlotys. Mechal to thery 
ization will absorb 75 per cent of it and the remaining 25 per ceil 
is set aside for other investments, such as small fruit and vegetable, om 
processing factories, drying sheds and stores, dairies, jointly m operati 
agricultural centres etc. a prod 
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1, a: The property acquired by the Agricultural Circles through the 
| d will be common and indivisible. It will be augmented by the 
Ccure“ontributions of the Agricultural Circle members and by profits 

* from business done by the Circles. It is estimated that the value 


west-of this property in 1965 will amount to 25-30,000 million zlotys. 
Since the ownership of the means of production is held in com- 


 eetton by the Agricultural Circle which utilises them on co-operative 
principles, it represents a certain form of Socialist property. The 
various co-operative activities of the Agricultural Circles in such 
ly of tields as seed production, protection of plants, amelioration and com- 
e in-mon cultivation of land leased from the State, will connect the 
vouldindividual peasant farmer more and more closely to the centrally- 
planned Socialist economy. 


how In this way the solution of the problems involved in increasing 
re ofagricultural production is very closely related to the social trans- 
rightformation of the countryside in the spirit of Socialism. 


Radio Free Europe is “warning” the peasants that the new réle 
xceedof the Agricultural Circles with their commonly-owned tractors and 
nder-machinery is nothing but a trap intended to lure them into the pro- 
. abléluction co-operatives. 
ltural The P.U.W.P. never concealed from the peasants that the changes 
ld beraused by the development of Agricultural Circles are of a Socialist 
rs. Imsharacter. The First Secretary of the Party Wladyslaw Gomulka 
ucingcalled these changes at the All-Polish Congress of Agricultural 
ntionCircles “the germination of the seeds of Socialism”. 


actos ~=What was the peasants’ reaction? If there was some hesitation 
nt dt in the first months of the new forms of mechanization — hesitation 
t S caused, to a considerable extent by an insufficient knowledge of the 
.__,Principles on which the operation of the Fund was based, and partly 
Inited;s)so by the necessity to pay a contribution of from 10-15 per cent 
mf the value of machinery bought — the present number of Agri- 
f all. cultural Circles, which have already collected funds for purchase 
chan-)5F machinery far exceeds the number of tractors which the State is 
turakible to deliver. And it has been observed that purchase of the first 
m Wi tractors is usually followed by a greater interest in mechanization 
és and an increased demand for new tractors. The peasants are not 
of the frightened by the fact that the Agricultural Circles are called 
mettSocialist as their operation is of profit to them and solves their 
g WiPurgent everyday needs. Although they can still entertain many 
Iturd prejudices towards the production co-operatives, they are deciding 
10uB to take part in these simple forms of co-operation which are closer 
chal to them and more understandable. Where, then, is the “trap”? 


table What is more, the peasants after down-to-earth discussions on 
the subject of Agricultural Circles and the simple forms of co- 
operation have sometimes decided on their own initiative to start 
a production co-operative. Evidence of this is the establishment of 
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156 new co-operatives in the first two months of this year compared 
to 245 in the whole of last year. 

The facts which make up the general picture of the situation and 
the development tendencies in Polish agriculture over the last few 
years have shown that the agricultural policy of the Government 
is advancing the solution of the basic problems which we are facing? 
the further, considerable increase of crop yields and of anim 
production based on the essential technical reconstruction and of new 
forms of peasant co-operation. The Polish peasant by joining the 
Agricultural Circles en masse is providing the best evidence of this, 
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PRESERVATION OF NATURE 


by 
WLADYSLAW BIENKOWSKI 


nature and its treasures so that man may go on enjoying their 

benefits. We are faced to-day with the necessity of preserving 
natural resources, such as forests for example, which have pre- 
viously been carelessly destroyed; we must save water whose scarcity 
we are beginning to feel; we must not allow our air to be polluted 
by factory chimneys. 

All these subjects will be discussed at the world congress of the 
Union for the Preservation of Nature to be held in Warsaw in 
June. Nations everywhere are today applying entirely new methods 
to the husbanding of their natural reserves. Increasing attention is 
being paid to the advice of naturalists and geologists and people are 
beginning to appreciate that the protection of nature is not a sign 
of conservatism but of care for the future. 


The balance of wild plant and animal life was seriously disturbed 
in Poland by the war and Occupation and our present aim is to 
restore equilibrium. An important part in this will be played by our 
afforestation programme. Another problem to be tackled is the 
growing shortage of water supplies for towns, industry and agri- 
culture and the poisoning and pollution of rivers by urban settle- 
ments and factories. 

In recent years conceptions of what nature preservation means 
have changed. The traditional meaning of the word implied the 
creation of special protected areas such as National Parks reserves 
and the like. The modern conception of nature preservation in its 
widest sense does not mean, however, protection against man, but 
rather active measures taken by man in helping to create a proper 
natural environment for the biological and social development of 
mankind. 

Today there is a growing need for a new branch of science which 
does not yet exist, but which we might call natural economics. This 
science will have to combine knowledge of the economic develop- 
ment of society with knowledge of the evolution of our natural 
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environment. It will have to work out new methods to prevent the} 
devastation of natural resources and to devise means for the speedy | 


reclamation of used up reserves where this is possible. It will have 
to find weapons against “toxins” created by our modern civilization 
and civilizations to come. This natural economics must be a science 


involving long-term and all-embracing planning of social develop- | 
ment. It must supplement existing branches of economics for these 


cannot foresee all the results of influences of one sphere of life on 


another. It seems to me that the planned economy of Socialist coun- | 
tries is best suited for such universal planning and this has already 


been implemented. 


* 


This new conception of nature preservation involves many 


important problems as regards education. The most important thing | 
is to change the social instinct not only in a passive but also in an | 


active sense. 
Educational needs can be subdivided into three groups. 


The first will include all those who direct the planning of the | 
national economy and who by the very scope of their work must | 
understand the fundamentals of universal planning, which includes | 
the interaction between the natural environment, in the widest | 


sense of the word, and the results of human activity. 

Second comes the training of specialists in all branches. 

A disregard of the laws of nature leads to an upsetting of the 
biological equilibrium, with serious results. This is something which 
agrobiologists and agronomists in particular must understand. 
Attempts on their part to secure quick results may cause irreparable 
losses. 


In this respect we may note a recent success: thanks to the | 
untiring efforts of Professors Wladyslaw Szafer and Walery Goetel | 
the Jagiellonian University in Cracow will open a nature pre- 


servation department for science graduates in autumn of this year. 


The department should play an important réle in the development of | 


nature preservation in Poland. 

The third group includes all other members of the community; 
in particular schoolchildren who must be taught respect for our 
natural resources. 


* 


The réle of nature in the up-bringing of children has long been 
regarded as very valuable by the teaching profession. 


Future attitudes to nature, wild animal or plant life are | 


acquired early and play an important part in shaping the aesthetic 
sensibility and aesthetic criteria of children. And, last but not least, 
a knowledge of wild life and its laws is a fundamental element 
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in our knowledge of the world, an introduction to the much more 
difficult knowledge of society, whose incentives and driving power 
are much better hidden from the observer’s eye. 

But these traditional contacts with nature are not enough. Today 
man increasingly interferes with the course of nature, only too often 
causing disturbances in the biological equilibrium which in turn 
represent a threat to man. 

In school children must therefore learn to adopt a more active 
attitude towards their natural surroundings and to understand that 
they are responsible in some measure for creating their own en- 
vironment. 

This problem has a very special significance to-day when our 
educational system is showing signs of acquiring a more practical 
bias, and the syllabus is to be widened to include some basic 
technical skills. The planned organization of the natural environ- 
ment, in which the children live, should give them the rudi- 
ments of socially useful habits, and their first lessons in active 
participation in life. 

Much remains to be done in this respect. The bad educational 
influence of neglected playgrounds and playing fields has often 
been stressed in the past. But it should be borne in mind that improve- 
ments should result from the children’s own efforts. 


The growing expansion of towns and the increasing importance 


| of technology does not mean that man’s natural environment may 


safely be ignored. Technology and its results are an indispensable 
condition for the development of society, but they cannot replace 
biological life on earth. On the contrary — the growth of society 
depends on an intensification of biological life. 


To assure the harmonious parallel development of technology and 
biology, we must employ the former in the service of the latter. This 
is a sine qua non of social growth. 

Urbanization and industrialization mean that our natural environ- 
ment in its undisturbed state has become something exceptional, 
rare and highly-prized. Evidence of this is the growing number of 
tourists and holiday makers in search of remote unspoilt places. That 
is another reason why we must teach our children how dangerous 
a thoughtless or short-sighted act can be, and that we are all 
responsible for seeing that our planet is not turned into a desolate 
rubbish-heap or an arid desert. 

In concluding I cannot do better than quote Professor Szafer: 

“It is easy enough to destroy nature’s resources and sap her 
vitality, but to recreate her resources and restore her vitality is 
either an impossible task or a very hard and costly one. Unless we 
learn to utilize the resources of nature in accordance with the 
teaching of science, we shall pass a death sentence on ourselves. How 
many cultures and civilizations have perished as a consequence of 
man’s bad husbandry!” 











LIGHT FROM A DEAD STAR 


by 
ZBIGNIEW KUTHAN 


HEN writing about the Yiddish theatre it is difficult to 
maintain the dry tone of objective reporting. In this audi- 
torium one cannot remain a mere spectator. For, to begin 
with, what we see on the stage is a way of life, which is already 
a thing of the past. Such communities, such people, such clothes, 
even such gestures have ceased to exist. The theatre which is called 


after the great Jewish actress Esther Rachel Kamiriska reflects a life! 


which is dead; it is like a wreath of fresh flowers placed on the 
tombstone of a murdered people. 


The catastrophe happened within living memory, but ours is the 
last generation to remember that world, surviving today only in the 
art of these Jewish actors. For if you happen to look at the faces of 
children who have been taken to this theatre for the first time, you 
will see that to them it is as stange as any Japanese Kabuki play. 
In that lies the weirdness of these unusual performances. 


Less than a hundred thousand Jews survived the war in Poland. 


They are scattered throughout the country, and in order to reach 
them the Jewish Theatre must constantly be on the move. Less than 
a quarter of its performances are given in Warsaw, in its own 
building. But the performances also have a Polish public, who come 
not only for the sake of their artistic qualities, not only because the 
theatre is known to be one of the best in Poland. What draws them 


is the knowledge that today this is the only public expression of| 


the ancient, rich and diversifield culture of Polish Jews. Its im- 
portance is therefore not confined to Jews or those of Jewish origin. 
A nation’s traditions resemble a river, drawing its waters from many 
tributaries. In the thousand-year old history of Poland the Jews 
were one of the most important of these tributaries. The first money 
issued by the Piast dynasty came from a Jewish mint and Poland's 
greatest poet, Adam Mickiewicz, who himself acknowledged the 
drop of Jewish blood he had inherited on his mother’s side, wrote 
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about the Jews: “This people has been living in Poland for centuries, 
and its fate is closely bound up with the fate of the Polish nation”. 


Hence the existence of the State Jewish Theatre in Poland today 
is not an accident, but a logical expression of national tradition. 
Those members of its audience who are non-Jews will find in the 

ormances an echo of a life which not long before they would still 
see being lived in the next house or street. It is not even necessary 
to know the language — gesture, melody, scattered Polish words 
are eloquent enough... And often they will feel a kind of pain, 
as if one of their own limbs had been amputated. 


The Jewish theatre was created by Abraham Goldfaden, later 
known as the “father of the Jewish stage”. He lived in the second 
half of the nineteenth century and came from the eastern border 
districts of the former Kingdom of Poland — today’s Ukraine. There, 
together with the members of a travelling troupe of actors 
known as the “players from Brody” (“Brodershpiler”) he created 
the first professional Jewish theatre. His eventful, much-travelled 
life recalls the stories of Sholem Aleichem, those classics of Jewish 
literature. Goldfaden was actor, dramatist, producer and theatre 
director — during his travels he also gave performances in Warsaw. 
In the end he went to the United States, where he also directed 
a theatre and even a drama school. He is buried in New York and 
beneath the star of David the inscription on his gravestone reads 
“Abraham Goldfaden, poet, playwright and founder of the Yiddish 
theater, born in Starokonstantinov, July 12, 1840, died in New 
York, January 9, 1908.” 


It is no accident that one of the most popular in the repertoires 
of today’s Jewish theatre in Poland is A Dream about Goldfaden, 
an entertainment about the first Jewish actors, whose narrative is 
interwoven with epidsodes from Goldfaden’s own plays. Thus we 
have a play within a play, as well as a child’s fable within a play, 
since various characters from Jewish folklore — the orphan Mirele, 
the good-for-nothing Kune Leml, the witch Bobe Shachne — about 
whom Goldfaden wrote, also make their appearance on the stage. 
This play is like a crystal through whose prism the rays of light 
from a dead star are woven into ghostly pictures. Today’s actors 
recreate the pioneers of their theatre; the characters from old Jewish 
fables embody the fantasies of audiences from the ghettoes of Galicia, 
the Ukraine and Roumania; and today’s audiences know that what 
po are watching is only a song — that alone has escaped the 

olocaust. 





That is why A Dream about Goldfaden represents the quin- 
tessence of the Jewish theatre today; it is like a painting by Chagall, 
where lyricism is intermingled with fantasy and reflexion with 
nightmare. 
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The Jewish Theatre is like a confession. It tells Jews about th 
Jewish people. An outsider feels as if he were looking at the doing) 
of his neighbours from a place of concealment, and realizes how 
superficially he knew them, in spite of daily contact. He sees a Jew. 
ish home and a Jewish family gathered within it. He listens to scene 
from every-day life — from trifling arguments and quarrels, 
reconciliations, jokes, prayers and love. He is struck by the unusual 
cohesion of the family circle, the care taken of children, the desir 
to bring them up as decent people. Problems such as the education 
of a son, the marriage of a daughter, take on an unusual importance! 
Then there is the cult of learning. A learned man is respected far 
more than a man with riches. The feeling of strangeness evoked by) 
the superficially different customs and language gradually vanishes 
The “secret world” is shown to be straightforward and ordinary, ii 
arouses respect and sympathy. Its “peculiarities” are shown to b 
a habitual, instinctive defense against an unfriendly environment 
These experiences go beyond the boundaries of the theatre; the 
stage seems to symbolize a whole culture that has perished, ani 
provides a more weighty case for the prosecution than photographs) 
of extermination camps. Here you may see how they looked and 
lived, those whom Fascism called an “inferior race”. 


Even from the stage this Jewish home breathes out an atmosphere 
of warm welcome. This is a characteristic of every one of the plays. 
And the home is created by the mother. The phrase “yiddishe 
mame” is not just a simple definition, but a symbol of sacrifice and 
tender love, holding the family together. It is the mother who lights 
the Sabbath candles, lays the table around which the family wil 
gather, and somehow manages to reconcile them to a world where 
it is sometimes so “hard to be a Jew’’.* i 


This is not only a theatrical vision. The reminiscences of manyj 
hundreds of people who lived through the occupation in Jewish’ 
ghettoes, bear witness to the devotion of Jewish women, who fought 
to preserve the home even under the most difficult conditions| 
A verse was going round at the time, whose author I have not been 
able to identify. Its leitmotif were the words Yech beng a haym - 
I am longing for home. It spoke about simple human things - 
a mother’s smile, the happiness of seeing one’s family around one 
about the four walls of one’s own home. When it was read aloud! 
at secret gatherings, people would cry like little children. 


The Jewish theatre has gathered together a veritable galaxy 0 
talent. The characters created by Ida Kaminiska, Abraham Morewski, 
Chewel Buzgan or Marian Melman will long stay fresh in the miné 
of anyone who has seen them act. But not only individual actors are 
of importance — the whole ensemble is involved. The least important 





* Title of a popular play by Sholem Aleichem, 
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character has a réle to play, the most fleeting picture is composed 
with careful thought. How much rapaciousness is expressed by 
the group of beggars gathered in front of Sender Brinitzer’s house 


| inascene in the Dybuk. 


The incidental music written for the plays is invariably excellent 
and the text of even the most popular folk entertainments sparkles 
with the fine, pointed wit of old anecdotes and the deep wisdom 
of traditional lore. It is worth while quoting the parable from the 
Dybuk which shows how money robs man of his “likeness to God”. 
Someone is taken to a window and when asked what he can see 
answers “people”. Then he is taken to a mirror and asked the same 
question, to which he replies that he can see himself. “Both are 
made of glass,” is the moral, “only the one has a coating of silver.” 

It is an accepted fact that two dangers threaten the Jewish 
theatre in Poland. The first concerns the audiences. In recent years 
emigration to Israel has still further reduced the already small 
Jewish community in Poland. The theatre therefore made renewed 
efforts to attract non-Jewish audiences as well. So far members 
of the audience who did not know Yiddish had to rely on programme 
notes giving a short summary of the play’s content, guesswork and 
the kindness of their neighbours. Now the auditorium of the theatre 
has been wired for sound and spectators can listen to a Polish trans- 
lation of the dialogue on earphones. 


The first performance under these new conditions took place this 
March. The plays in the repertoire were Alexander Cassona’s The 
Trees Die on Their Feet, Jakub Gordin’s Mirele Efros and Jakub 
Prenger’s comedy Mejlech Frejlech. 

The auditorium was full and it was clear that the composition 
of the public had changed. On occasion Jews were even in a minority 
in the audience, and voices could be heard saying that the per- 
formances of the Jewish theatre should undoubtedly be televised. 


The second of the dangers which I mentioned earlier concerns 
the repertoire. Most of the plays deal with matters which are 
receding further and further into the past. There is a lack of con- 
temporary works. Two plays dealing with the comparatively recent 
past — A House in the Ghetto by Binem Heller and A Winter’s Night 
by S. Diamant, set during the occupation, are not in any way out- 
standing. Neither the war, nor the years of tensions and conflicts 
which followed it, are adequately represented in the repertoire of 
the Jewish theatre, which is still waiting for its own modern play- 
wrights. 

It seems that the talented poet Jakub Zonszajn is working on 
a play at present. Zonszajn, who now lives in Warsaw, wrote for the 
theatre before the war and his play about a Jewish practical joker, 
Hershele from Istropol, was given over a hundred performances 
eight years ago. But this or that single attempt cannot come near 
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to exhausting the manifold problems which emerged in recent years 


and which cry out for artistic expression. 
The Jewish Theatre is led by courageous and gifted people. 


During its recent guest performances in Israel one of the papers; 


there wrote about its director Ida Kamirska that, if the title “mother 


of the Jewish theatre” had not already been bestowed on Esther’ 


Rachel Kaminska, her daughter Ida would clearly have been entitled 
to it. Today, when Ida Kaminska appears on the stage, her small, 
slightly stooping figure is greeted by outbursts of applause which 
express something that cannot be put into words. 


Who knows, perhaps the experiences of the theatre itself might 
form the subject of one of these still unwritten plays for which we 


are waiting? It would be a great theme — the story of a people who 
bore witness to life and beauty in the teeth of death and destruction. 


‘" 
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THE PROSECUTOR WITHIN 


by 
WIKTOR WOROSZYLSKI 


N February 1943, in Warsaw, a slight, twenty-year-old student 
| = arrested — not by chance — in one of the numerous traps 

set by the Gestapo. The scene was later described as follows: 
*“... five of them were waiting in a tiny flat in Pulawska Street. They 
took from his brief-case a sheaf of unimportant papers and a half- 
read book about some aspects of European culture.” 

The student’s name was Tadeusz Borowski. Like many of his 
contemporaries he wrote poetry. In his versies he expressed his 
belief in the impossibility of apprehending the world and the con- 
viction that history was absurd. He also mocked those who still had 
faith in heroism. Yet Borowski was not himself consistent: he did 
take part in underground activities and fell into the hands of the 
Germans following the girl he loved, wanting either to save her or 
to die together with her. Nevertheless he survived. After more 
than two years spent in Nazi prisons and concentration camps, the 
Pawiak, OSwiecim, Dautmergen, Dachau, he was liberated in the 
last month of the war, when the Reich already lay in ruins. But the 
man who came out was not the same man who had gone in. In the 
shadow of the crematoria chimneys, in the mud of the parade- 
ground, under the Kapos truncheons and the threatening muzzles of 
SS-men’s pistols — a writer was born. The man who came out was 
in the grip of an obsession; he was totally poisoned by his over- 
powering subject; he was entirely filled with its shape and pre- 
sentation. 

Borowski’s first book, Byligmy w Oéswiecimiu (We Were in 
OSwiecim), was written and published in Munich. The above story 
of Borowski’s arrest is taken from its opening chapter. We Were in 
Ofwiecim was written together with two other people, for whom this 
was the first and last venture into literature. The book was written 
with the intention of “bearing witness” — it was to be a reportage 
with statistics, a chronicle of crime. This intention was faithfully 
carried out. But the fragments contributed by Borowski are more 
than a mere register of facts — they stun with a breathless, uncanny, 
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feverish expressiveness as if these several dozen pages were a e 
burning with the horrible, inextinguishable flames of the Oswi ibut 8 
crematoria. There is in them the bare flesh of experience, not covere: 
by the cloak of shame — very much like the bare flesh of those dying 
in gas chambers. There was also a broad vision of the world unfold 
without surprise, without pity, without any attempt at consolation 
a vision of the world as a camp or perhaps of the camp as a worl 
This was the only, the final reality for this writer. e 
Among the many books written by authors of various nationalitie «ore there 
about their camp experiences there is nothing to rival the crushiy 
power of Borowski’s stories. Other writers face to face with the cong ina 
saw hell in it — and so they believed in heaven. They’ regardei) 
it as a horrible exception — and so they looked for norms of huma 
behaviour in other aspects of the human situation. They wer 
stunned by inhumanity — and so they defended an ideal concepti onnile 
of humanity. For Borowski the camp was simply life, governed it Boro’ 
fact by the same rules as the rest of the world, if only on a lowe! 
plane; it was life with its back to the wall, deprived of appearances! 
religion, morality, art — which mask and dress up its bestiality in 
a “normal” community. Borowski was branded as a nihilist. Hi 
vision seemed an impossible burden for men living by self-deception 
And yet his talent fascinated. 
To what did this talent owe its strength, if not to the cruel courage: 
of his views, his uncompromising sincerity and desire to tell the 
whole truth, nothing but the truth — as he saw it? The outwaril. 
expression of this talent was a style that was laconic, masculi 
hard-hitting. But it drew its nourishment from a cause. Sone | 


Borowski’s cause was the crime perpetrated on Man by Fascism) anot} 
As in the most carefully prepared indictment, these stories registet) after 
all kinds of human suffering, death, diseases and the various task) The 
of slave labour as well as the terrifying hierarchies and divisions) Boro 
introduced to deprave the prisoners. Borowski’s knowledge was nl! barb. 
based on ideas, but on the everyday practice of Fascism. And it wai! was 
the everyday experience of camp life, with the peculiar state a |, 
consciousness it produced, that Borowski wanted to portray. Such)in o 
is his definition of hunger: “Hunger is true when one man looks upon} of s} 
another as something to eat”; of compassion. “There is a camp rule} gig 
that those going to their death are to be deceived to the last. This} co}jo 
is the only permissible form of pity.” And this is what fear is like’) siste 
“A woman walks swiftly, feverishly — but not wanting to appear i8|of o. 
a hurry. A little child, with the rosy, chubby cheeks of a small| min 
cherub, runs after her, cannot catch her up and cries with out-| fF 
stretched arms, ‘Mummy, mummy!’ — ‘Pick up this child, woman!’ —| was 
‘But it’s not my child, not my child at all!’ — cries the womal| 7 
hysterically and runs away, covering her face with her hands. She| sam, 
wants to escape before it’s too late, she wants to join the other%,| him, 
who will not be loaded onto a lorry, but will march off — to live 
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he is young, healthy and handsome, she wants to live.” This 


iis another step in cognition — not only suffering and death, 


but something even more terrifying: all the levels of human de- 
tion, selfishness and pettiness. “... lorries came loaded to the 
brim with naked women. They stretched out their arms and cried: 


“iy ‘Save us! We are going to be gassed! Save us!’” They passed along 


the deep silence of ten thousand men. No one moved, not a single 
hand was raised.” 

Borowski’s true concern was with crime; but at the same time 
there was the reverse side of the coin: the adjustment to crime; the 
limitless “endurance” resulting from camp experiences; man’s 


‘Nability to assimilate nightmare and live, in the full meaning of this 


word, beside crime, side by side with it, in it; man’s unbounded 
conformism, numbed by pain and fear. Is it necessary to stress that 


Jcrime is primary and the adjustment to it — secondary? That to 


condemn the adjustment to crime is also to condemn crime itself? 


‘| Borowski realizes this very clearly. But the conformism of the victim 


and witness became for Borowski’s conscience a much more absorb- 
ing issue than the bestiality of the henchmen. The responsibility of 


4 the Fascist murderers was unambiguous — it came under the 
. scategory of crime and punishment. But the responsibility of those 


who just managed to keep alive, doing everything in their power 
to endure and survive? It is easier to accuse hell from the vantage 


2.) point of heaven, an exception from the pedestal of principle, in- 


humanity from the rhetorical pulpit of humanity. The prosecutor 


"fis always on the outside. Borowski accused life, he bore witness 


against life — but in this part of the indictment he himself became 
one of the accused, for he lived in the camp and survived. Is there 
another writer who has assumed similar responsibility? Several years 


iste after Borowski’s death we could read a similar message in Camus’ 
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oad A The Fall, but in the abstract, in an artificially constructed reality. 


Borowski’s “fall” took place in a tangible reality, surrounded by 
barbed wire, reeking of the blood and excrement of millions. There 
was no escape from it. 

In 1946 Borowski returned to Poland. Excerpts from We Were 
in OSwiecim begun to appear in various periodicals. Two collections 
of short stories, Pozegnanie z Mariq (Farewell to Maria), Kamienny 
$wiat (Stone World) were published in the next few years. In these 
collections the basic themes of the first book recur with great per- 
sistence; the initial obsession was searching for more mature means 
of expression — but its substance remained, with the exception of 
minor details, much the same. 

Borowski’s literary talent was quickly recognized, but his message 
was not understood — perhaps there was no wish to understand it. 

The stories are told by a narrator, a “student-writer”, bearing the 
same name as the author. He is a typical inmate who has “adjusted” 
himself and “gets along” in the camp. The significance of this char- 
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acter was missed: the critics did not see that it personified, in th 
words of one of the author’s dedications, “a journey to the end o 
morality” — that bitter human awareness of having reached the 
lowest depths and a proud dislike of disclaiming responsibility fr 
life there. One can, I suppose, regard this attitude as an autobio- 
graphical confession and reproach the author with cynicism... 

During the last years of his life Borowski (he committed suicide 
in July 1951) made efforts to free himself from his obsession ani 
find new subjects. At that period he did not write many short storie) 
but concentrated mainly on feuilletons and articles for the press. 

This change of interest, followed by a visible deterioration of his! 
powers, was later interpreted in different ways. Naturally, none 
the interpretations can be verified after his death. The present write’ 
believes that the most likely interpretation was given by one ai) 
Borowski’s contemporaries in the suggestive image of a lonely ma 
standing on the empty parade ground at Oswiecim. Yes, a few yean) 
after the tearing down of camp wires Borowski could well se 
himself alone on the parade ground — together with his knowledg: 
of man’s degradation and crime; alone with his cause which nobody 
wanted to uphold; alone — with no way out; alone — accusing ani 
condemned. The world wanted to forget, as quickly as possible, what 
Borowski could not forget. Lonely, yearning after integration wi 
society, he was making feverish endeavours to make the step from 
the empty square into the community of the living. But the spectr 
of the man from the lowest depths, from whom he wanted t 
escape — the spectre of prosecutor and defendant, dogged his ste 
remorselessly .. . 

These reflections are prompted by a recent new edition of Bo 
rowski’s stories. In his introduction to this selection Jerzy — 
jewski writes: 

. contrary to appearances he was not a victim of history. | 
an elementary though perhaps unjustly assumed feeling of self 
respect bids us insert all phenomena of our life, even those mos 
subjected to external pressures, in our own ledger. ‘When we consid 
Tadeusz Borowski’s ledger, from this standpoint, that is if we redu 
it only to facts, which is of course not doing him full justice, th 
sum total is as follows: a few short stories which will last as long 
- there is a Polish literature and a cemetery of broken illusions ané 

opes.” 

I cannot add anything to these just and penetrating words. 
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THREE STORIES 


by 
TADEUSZ BOROWSKI 


EXAMS ON TARGOWA 


A LL winter I worked for my exams in a little hut which the 
factory had left us among the ruins of a house destroyed 
during the first battle of Warsaw. 

The hut was narrow, low-roofed and damp; its huge window faced 

a site where there had once been garages and which was now derelict 

and overgrown with bushes; in the evenings the window streamed 

| with moonlight and reflected the gleam of the streetlamps on the 
| bridge. I worked late in the evening. A candle in the inkstand served 

F} as a light (we had to save paraffin) and its flame trembled with each 

breath. The enormous shadows cast by my head flickered silently 

on the wall like a film projected on a screen. On a couch knocked 
together out of planks of wood slept my father, who worked almost 

t twelve hours a day in a German factory, my mother, and a great 

Ory --§ pedigree Dobermann which had attached itself to us out of the blue 

during the siege. This huge well-meaning hound had hung around my 

parents, while they were camping on some abandoned site under 
oa a tarpaper roof; he chased away the crows, barked at strangers and 
el became part of the family. 

pa That same winter Andrzej was doing his rounds with his 

- ‘rickshaw’, a sort of tricycle, in which like some Japanese he pedalled 

his loads of people and goods. Andrzej, a tall slender boy of unusual 

charm, was in his last year at school with me. While I studied Plato 
and the Polish philosophers of the Romantic period, he delved into 

Ibsen and Przybyszewski, the guiding spirit of Young Poland, into 

Kasprowicz, the leading poet of those days. He himself wrote poetry 

while still at school. Now, in the feverish days of the Occupation, 

he was writing his memoirs. 

Arkadiusz was a painter, and brilliant at maths. When we 
discussed philosophy, he would quote names that were unknown to 
us, and talk about movements that we had never heard of. A fair 
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boy with the piercing eyes of an artist, he supported himself by 


drawing lightning sketches of people passing in the street. He had 
done over ten thousand of them. He had been living with a wealthy 
uncle, a well-known Warsaw tailor, but had moved out and was now 
on his own; he went to art school, studied for his matriculation 
and — drank. 

Julek had been brought up by Jesuits. He was working pains-| 
takingly on Thomas Aquinas and the Greek and German phi-| 
losophers. He earned his living from currency deals. 

All of them disappeared later. 





Bo 


But for the moment fate had not yet scattered us; I had still to’ 


be sent to OSwiecim, Andrzej to be shot in a street execution under 


an assumed name, and Arkadiusz to be buried beneath the débris | 
of a Warsaw barricade. It was winter, the first winter of the war, 


when in the West, along the Maginot Line, patrols met in half-hearted 


skirmishes, and the English planes dropped packets of leaflets over) 


Germany, each one carefully untied first so that there would be no 
risk — as we liked to joke — of their accidentally killing a German. 


But here, in a Warsaw that was as dark as the grave, there was the | 


crackle of rifle-fire from the execution squads, while behind the 
boarded-up windows of private houses we were cramming for our 
matriculation, though we knew that it was going to be a long war. 


Lessons were held in our own cold, cramped homes. For us, they | 


had to be both class-room and lab. Some of us, though, lived in 
prosperous houses where we stepped over thick carpets, peered at 
famous old paintings, and fingered the gilt bindings on the book- 
shelves. After our maths lessons, literature classes, physics practicals 


or readings from religious books (even religion was in the syllabus” 
taught by a decent old priest) the more sophisticated would get up 


a game of bridge and lose at cards money that had often been made 
on the black market. The drawing room would grow thick with 
cigarerette-smoke, which wreathed round the window and lay over 
the room like a thick blanket. 

The winter, hard and dark though it was, came and went un- 
noticed. True, Andrzej had something dangerously wrong with his 
lungs and had to give up his rickshaw, while Arkadiusz refused to 
go to the German office to take out an artist’s licence, and was 
chivvied by the police on the streets; all the same we came out of 
that winter well on the credit side. There were a couple of good 
poems in Andrzej’s desk; I had collected a few books which now lay 
in a book-case improvised out of old planks which I bought with 
the money I had made from selling sawn timber; Arkadiusz had at 
last found somewhere to live and no longer had to stay with friends. 

But the winter stank of death. One memory survives from that 
nightmare: the firing squads in Wawer when two hundred men were 
dragged from their homes by the Gestapo and shot in the snow of 
an empty field — in reprisal for one drunken German soldier knifed 
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in a quarrel by his companion. The cells in the Pawiak’ were 
beginning to fill, Aleja Szucha* was already notorious, the first 
underground news-sheets had just come out and we ourselves were 
already distributing them. 

With the spring, after the German armies had struck at Denmark 
and Norway and immediately afterwards stabbed like a dagger into 
the heart of France, Warsaw had its first taste of round-ups. Convoys 
of huge pantechnicons and canvas-topped lorries came out into the 
city. The gendarmes and Gestapo-men would picket a street and herd 
all the passers-by into the trucks which took them off to forced 
labour in the Reich or, more usually, closer home to the infamous 
concentration camps of Oswiecim, Majdanek or Oranienburg. How 
many survived from that transport of 2,000 men and women who 
in August 1940 were taken to OSwiecim? Perhaps five. How many 
out of those 17,000 shipped from the Warsaw streets in January 1943? 
Two hundred? Maybe three; no more. 

It was in those days of the early round-ups, which created such 
a farcical impression in the capital of a great country suddenly 
turned into a jungle, in the days when Hitler was having himself 
photographed on the Eiffel Tower, while enormous transports of 
Polish captives were going to Oranienburg — at that time the four 
of us — Andrzej, Arkadiusz, Julek and I — sat down to our matricu- 
lation exam. 

We were not the only ones; not a single secondary school in War- 
saw was lagging behind. In all of them, Batory, Czacki, Lelewel, 
Mickiewicz, Staszic, Wladyslaw IV, or the girls schools — Plater, 
Queen Jadwiga, Konopnicka, Orzeszkowa — and the private schools 
starting with the very best like St. Wojciech’s and Zamoyski, every- 
where the exams were being held — as strict and as scrupulous as 
always, ever since the birth of the modern school. 

There were thousands of young people taking their matriculation. 
As Europe fell in ruins round them, children and youths in Wielko- 
polska, in Silesia, in Pomerania and in the very heart of Poland — 
Warsaw, were redeeeming faith in Europe, faith in Newton’s bi- 
nominal law and in calculus, faith in man’s freedom. While Europe 
was losing its struggle for liberty, the youth of Poland — and of 
Czechoslovakia and Norway, too, I imagine — was winning its battle 
for knowledge. I remember how the three of us stood at the tram 
stop by the huge building of the National Economy Bank in Aleje 
Jerozolimskie. Along this street, the largest of the capital’s inter- 
sections, unending columns of troops, tanks, armoured cars, and 
lorries packed with freight passed East and West. A few streets 
away, in Plac Trzech Krzyzy, where today only the ruins are left 
of the beautiful church of St. Alexander, a round-up was in progress. 


1 The prison in Pawia Street. , 
® The headquarters of the Gestapo were in this street. 
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The gendarmes had set up road-blocks at all the streets leading fron 
the square. Crammed with people, their engines roaring, the truck 
lumbered heavily towards the Pawiak. 

It was a farcical sight — though why did we find it funny? A man) 
range of reactions is often too narrow and when he reaches a 
extreme of tragedy, he can only find release in laughter. All thre’ 
of us were in the best of spirits, glad at being alive, at being | 





in the heart of the round-up area, at having to ride to Targow 
on the other side of the Vistula to take our exams. And we kney/ 
we would get there, even if the earth were to fall in. f 

At this moment an elderly, gray-haired woman came up to w) 
We saw a face creased with wrinkles and a look of obvious a 
in her eyes. 

“There’s a round-up on in the city, in Plac Trzech Krzyty"l 
she said softly. Everyone would warn everyone else about round) 
ups, just as in the old days they would carry news of the Plague, 
“Hasn’t anyone tried to pick you up?” 

“Only you,” joked Andrzej. 


We jumped into a tram that was going to Praga. The road on the) 
far side of the bridge was bordered on one side by a field, and on 
the other by Saska Kepa, a villa district. In the distance a colum 
of cars was drawn up, waiting for the tram like a tiger on the trail 
of an antelope. We dropped off the tram while it was still moving 
like falling pears, and cut across the field newly planted with 
vegetables. The earth smelled of spring. The field was full @ 
flowering mulleins and the hum of bees; and just the other side 0 
the river, the city was a jungle where man hunted man. 


By the time we had made our way to the flat on Targowa wher 
our headmaster, the chairman of the examinations board, our cl 
master and our chemistry teacher were already waiting, the wav 
of the round-up had already reached Targowa. 

The headmaster was silent, listening to our answers attentively 
Our class master, a tall, kind-hearted man, watched us sym 
pathetically, and gave us helpful looks. None of us, neither Andrzej, 
the poet and critic, nor Arkadiusz, the painter and philosopher no 
I, had ever been considered particularly bright at chemistry. Ow 
feeble answers brought out a sly smile on the face of the examine, 
who had been nick-named ‘Goatee’ at school because of his grey 
beard. He was, in fact, a highly respected scholar. 

Somehow or other we got through. Finally ‘Goatee’ said: 

“Well, gentlemen,” (the ‘gentlemen’ underlined our new statu’ 
in chemistry) “don’t do anything silly and get yourselves caught.’ 

He gestured towards the window, outside which there wa 
a milling crowd surrounded by policemen; raising a test-tube wit! 
some hideously complicated red liquid, whose formula Andrzej hat 
tried unsuccessfully to write out on the blackboard, he added: 
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“When you don’t know what to believe in, believe in chemistry, 
believe in science. That road will lead you back to man.” 

There was just one person missing from our number: straw- 
haired Julek, the product of the Jesuits. He had been caught between 
Nowy Swiat and Aleje Jerozolimskie and disappeared without trace. 
In the autumn when we began attending the underground university, 
we heard that Julek had been taken to Oranienburg, the notorious 
camp outside Berlin, and that he was still alive. 


Translated by Edward Rothert 


SCHILLINGER’S DEATH 


N 1943 SS Oberscharfiihrer Schillinger was the Lagerfiihrer of 

the “D” camp at Birkenau. This was just a small cog in the 

huge system of smaller and bigger camps scattered all over 
Upper Silesia and administratively subordinated to the central 
concentration camp at Oswiecim. ! 

Schillinger was a stocky thick-set man with a full, bloated face 
and flaxen hair, clinging closely to his skull; his blue eyes were mere 
slits. He always kept his lips compressed into a hard line and the 
skin over his cheeks was stretched tight, as if he were in a state of 
constant nervous tension. He did not care about his appearance, and 
I never heard of any “prominents” *? who succeded in bribing him. 

He ruled the “D” camp with a watchful eye and did not share his 
authority with anybody. Without respite he rode his bicycle over the 
camp lanes, suddenly appearing where he was least wanted. He 
wielded his heavy fist like a sledge-hammer and with a single blow 
could smash a man’s jaw or leave him spitting blood. 

He was tireless in his vigilance and often used to go on tours of 
inspection to other parts of the Birkenau camp, arousing deadly 
terror in the women, gipsies and the “prominents” from the Effekten- 
kammer, the richest sector of Birkenau, where the valuables of those 
who had been gassed were stored. He kept a sharp eye on the 
Kommandos *, who worked within the outer Postenkette 4 and went 
through inmates’ clothing, Kapos’® shoes and SS men’s bags. He 
also used to visit the crematoria and would look on with gusto 
while people were being pushed into the gas chamber. His name 
was whispered in the same breath with those of Palitsch, Kranken- 


1 Known in German as Auschwitz. 

2 Old inmates, enjoying certain privileges. 

3 Work gangs. 

‘ Chain of guard posts. 

5 camp police recruited from among the inmates, mostly Germans. 
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mann and the other Oswiecim murderers, who used to brag that with 
their own hand, battering, clubbing or shooting, they had put to! 
death several thousand people each. 

In August 1943 a rumour went round the camp that Schillinger 
had died in mysterious circumstances. Various allegedly authentic, | 
though quite contradictory, reports were going the rounds. Per- | 
sonally, I was rather inclined to believe a Sonderkommando!| 
Forarbeiter’ I used to know, who, one afternoon, when we were! 
sitting together on a bunk waiting for a consignment of condensed | 
milk from the store room in the gipsies’ section, gave me the following | 
account of SS Oberscharfiihrer Schillinger’s death: 

“Last Sunday after the noon roll-call Schillinger came into the § ' 
crematorium yard to see the chief. The chief was busy at the time, / 
however, as the first trucks with the Bedzin transport had just! 
started to arrive from the siding. And you know yourself what! 
a job it is to unload a transport, get them to strip and then drive! 
them into the chamber. It takes a lot of, shall I say, tact? Everyone | 
knows that before they are bolted in you mustn’t show too much / 
interest in their belongings, rummage in them or fool around with) 
the naked women. The mere fact that women have to strip together | 
with men is enough of a shock for new arrivals. What you have to! 
do is to pretend to be in a hell of a hurry to make them believe that | 
the supposed baths are terribly overworked. Besides, you really have 
to step on it in order to gas one transport and get the chamber 
cleared before the next one comes in.’ 

The Forarbeiter rose, then sat down again on the pillow, let his | 
legs dangle over the side, lit a cigarette and went on: 

“Well, here’s what happened. We had this transport from Bedzin 
and Sosnowiec. Those Jews knew all right what was coming to) 
them. The Sonderkommando boys were also worked up — some of| 
them come from these parts you know. .It’s happened before that! 
somebody’s relatives or friends arrived with a transport. Why, I re- 
member it happened to me once...” 

“I didn’t know you’re from hereabouts. Your accent...” 

“Oh, I studied in Warsaw to be a teacher — some fifteen years 
ago. Later I taught at the Bedzin secondary school. There had even 
been some talk of my going abroad. I didn’t want to, though. Family, 
you know. Ah, well.” 

“Ah, well.” 

“That transport was restless. They weren’t businessmen from 
Holland or France, who thought they could set up shop in the 
Auschwitz Interment Camp and sell things to the prisoners. Our 
Jews knew. There was a whole crowd of SS-men standing around, 
and when Schillinger saw what was in the air, he pulled out his gun. 





® Special Kommandos, chiefly used for servicing the crematoria. 
7 Foreman. 
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Everything would have gone smoothly enough, if one woman hadn’t 
happened to strike his fancy. She really had quite a body, that 
woman. I imagine that’s what he had been looking for in the first 
place when he came to visit the chief. Anyway, he went up to her 
and caught her by the arm. But the naked woman suddenly bent 
down, scooped up a handful of sand and threw it in his eyes. Schil- 
linger cried out in pain and dropped his gun. She snatched it from 
the ground and fired it point-blank into his belly. Immediately panic 
broke out — naked, shouting people started to move on us. The 
chief and the SS-men ran for their lives, leaving us behind. But, 
thank God, we managed somehow. We cudgelled that transport into 
the chamber, bolted the door and called for the SS-men to drop in 
the cyclon. We’ve had some practice, after all.” 

“Oh, ja, you certainly have.” 

“Schillinger was lying on his belly scratching the ground with 
his fingers. We lifted him up and carried him none-too-gently to 
a car. He moaned all the way through clenched teeth. “Oh, Gott mein 
Gott, was hab ich getan dass ich so leiden muss!” Oh, God, what have 
I done that I must suffer like this!” 

“What a strange irony of fate,” I said, shaking my head, “that 
to the very last he shouldn’t understand.” 

“What a strange irony of fate, indeed,” the Forarbeiter agreed 
musingly. 

It really was. Shortly before the camp was to be evacuated the 
Jews from the Sonderkommando, fearing liquidation, mutinied and 
set fire to the crematoria. But when, after cutting the barbed wire, 
they started to run across the surrounding fields, a couple of 
SS-men machine-gunned everyone of them. 


Translated by Jerzy Lowinski 


THE END OF THE WAR 


ASSIVE barracks of plain concrete stood behind the plane 

trees, planted along the autobahn. A great pall of sweltering 

heat made the air terribly dry. Smoke rose in billows from 
the apertures in the roof; it stank of boiled mutton. Broken glass 
and torn books lay scattered on the lawns in front of the barracks; 
helmets gave a metallic ring as they were kicked by passing feet; 
bags containing some pungent white powder burst with a little bang, 
like toadstools, and their contents floated in the air; bundles of black, 
rotted uniform ties were flying out of the windows together with 
tables, bunks and wardrobes and struck the ground like a belly — 
with a hollow sound. American trucks were roaring in through the 
gates guarded by smartly-dressed soldiers, indifferent to what was 
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going on, and disgorged onto the concrete of the court-yard crowds! 
fo men in tattered clothes, women with checked kerchiefs on their! 
heads, children, and parcels and packages from the adjacent camps, | 
factories and estates. The crowd dispersed lazily all over the barracks | 
square and started to lay enormous fires and cook lunch; with) 
a dumb hatred they rummaged about in the building: methodically _ 


breaking windows, mirrors and lamps, wrecking the equipment of 
the sick-bay, cinema and storerooms, and throwing out into the 
courtyard books from the library and piles of party membership 
cards from the archives; they played havoc with the quarters of their 
former guards: room after room, corridor after corridor, lavatory 
after lavatory, floor after floor. The trucks, whining and whirring, 
made their way back to the autobahn and passed a provisional camp 
for SS-men, who, watched over alertly but not aggressively, were 
clearing rubble in the bombed town from early morning till dusk, 


on their way to the assembly points for more of their human cargo. | 
Smiling Negroes behind steering wheels waved amicably to German | 
girls as they passed them on the road. The girls smiled back with. 


restraint and looked long at the column of trucks. 

Close by the barracks, separated by the autobahn from the camp 
for SS-men, there was a suburban working class settlement. Little 
white-walled houses overhung with young ivy, with pink roofs 
shining under a cobalt-blue sky, stood in the vivid shadow of sturdy 
chestnut trees. 

Small windows with dainty little curtains were framed by the 
robust glory of sunflowers; frail bean shoots twined themselves round 
tall poles; anaemic roses drooped over garden gates, their peach- 
coloured petals trembling in the silence. In a raspberry thicket, on 
verandahs and in arbours you could catch glimpses of women’s bright 
frocks; flowers brushed in passing swayed on tall thin stalks. 
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A dachshund barked shrilly, men in braces were working in a garden, | 


wistful children on the road were rapping their sticks against the 
fencing. 
In the middle of the settlement, in front of a small square, 


surrounded by a flowering hedge, was a tiny church. The grey stone 
steps that led to it were almost brown in the shadow which cut) 
across them slantwise; among the green, swinging icicles of vine) 
which sprayed down the roof there was a simple cross of black/ 


marble; above the iron doors of the church a verse in gothic script 
was cut into the stone. The quivering air carried the gentle, soothing 
fragrance of flowers from the church garden. With a drone and 
buzz of its twin engines a bomber flow over the church, turned, 
its silver underbelly sparkling in the sun, and disappeared behind 
the trees, leaving behind it a ringing silence. 

The stone interior of the tiny church was inviting and cool like 
an arbour. Its steep vault, resembling two palms clasped together, 
was ornamented with gold and purple branches. Through the cir- 
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cular stained-glass windows sunlight was refracted into spectral 
colours and came to rest on the walls as if on a ball of glass. Above 
the altar covered with a white frontal, a chubby-cheeked angel with 
a brass trumpet leant forward from a painting, between tall flowers, 
and held tight his blue wind-blown robe. 

A round pulpit nestling on a pillar and supported by a wooden 
bean stood in the middle of the tiny church, shell-like in its delicacy. 
The pews were also of wood; you could see that many hands must 
have rested on the woodwork. Kneelers hung on the hooks below 
the seats. 

One wall of the church was empty, colourless and austere. 
Benches were pulled away from it and the floor was covered with 
a carpet; the wall was decorated with a mass of cut and potted 
flowers; roses, nasturtiums, gladioli, carnations, lilies, peonies, myrtle 
and tulips; the flowers attracted the eye with their bright colours 
and wonderfully scented the air. In the tranquility of the tiny church 
wax candless were burning evenly, not disturbed by anyone’s breath. 
Along the wall stood wooden crosses carrying tablets with enamelled 
photographs. From them stared the eyes of simple, honest 
soldiers with serious mouths; their chests were decorated with 
iron crosses and collars shone with the silver of SS emblems. The 
inscriptions proclaimed that these were sons and brothers and 
husbands and fathers killed in the remote steppes of Russia and in 
the mountains of Jugoslavia and in the deserts of Africa, and that 
their mothers and sisters and wives and daughters were praying for 
them and that they remembered them, and wished that God might 
grant them life everlasting. 


Translated by Krzysztof Klinger 











THE PRESS 


A CATHOLIC WEEKLY’S 
CREDO 


Tygodnik Powszechny, a Catho- 
lic weekly published in Cracow, is 
regarded as a periodical which re- 
presents an important section of 
Polish Catholic thought, and is at 
the same time connected with the 
Episcopate; it often carries articles 
and statements by Stefan, Cardinal 
Wyszynski. Recently, on the oc- 
casion of the fifteenth anniversary 
of the weekly’s foundation, Jerzy 
Turowicz, the editor-in-chief since 
its first day, published an article 
(in No. 13), in which he summed 
up the history of his paper and 
defined the editorial programme. 
Here are some extracts: 

“I could use this opportunity to 
reminisce about the beginning of 
our paper — about the meetings of 
various important personages in 
Cardinal Sapieha’s drawing room, 
which preceded the foundation of 
Tygodnik Powszechny, about dis- 
cussions concerning its title, about 
our teething troubles and diffi- 
culties... 

“But let us leave aside re- 
collections and appraisals in order 
to answer a question that is often 
asked of us by readers, namely, 
whether the Tygodnik Powszechny 
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of 1960 is the same as that qd) 
fifteen years ago? 

“It is impossible to reply in om 
word. The answer cannot be othe 
than both yes and no. 





“Yes, because our fundamentd 
aims and ideological assumption 
have remained unchanged. As j 
the past, our weekly wants w) 
express the views of the the Cathe) 
lic intelligentsia in Poland and . 
at the same time — to influeng 
them; it wants to serve Poland ané 
the Church. Problems of our na 
tional culture and its contacts with) 
other cultures, particularly thow 
of the Christian West; the ir 
culcation of the true spirit of th 
Catholic faith and the spreading 
the Catholic world outlook; the 
influence of morality on the life 
of the individual and the com 
munity; the mending of morals it” 
accordance with human nature ani) 








an objective scale of values; social 
justice and search after solutions) 


corresponding to contemporary 
democratic ideals — these are the 
main subjects which occupy ow 
attention. 


“The answer to the questi 
posed above must be yes, fa, 
generally speaking, the editorial 
board has not changed since the 
beginning... 
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“But the answer is also no. 
A paper’s ideology is not like some 
theory propounded in an abstract 
vacuum. Even if basic principles 
remain unchanged — they are 
applied in a variable and changing 
reality; they must help in solving 
new problems, in answering new 
questions, in undertaking new 
tasks. The world Anno Domini 1960 
is not the same as the world which 
emerged in 1945 from the ruins of 
war and was taking a look at itself; 
the Poland of 1960 is very different 
not only from the Poland of 1945, 


ee but also from the Poland of 1953. 


In many respects and in many 
spheres conditions and _ circum- 
stances have changed; people’s 
consciousness has changed too, 
under the impact of external 
events; thus, it is obvious that 
a paper which aspires to keep up 
with life’s changing reality cannot 
help but change as well. And so 
I think that the Tygodnik Po- 
wszechny of today differs from its 
former self — and the change seems 
to be for the better — in its more 
sentitive reaction to events both in 
Poland and in the world at large, 
and in its awareness of what is 
happening in the Church and in 
human souls. This is by no means 
tantamount to admitting flexibility 
of conviction or a renunciation of 
imponderabilia .. . 


“What then is Tygodnik Po- 
wszechny today? We have already 
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said that it is the organ of Catholic 
thought in Poland. But this requires 
amplification and is not easy to 
define. 


“It must be admitted also that 
Tygodnik Powszechny does not re- 
present the entire Catholic intel- 
ligentsia. Some people do not read 
it, because they do not find it in- 
teresting, others do not like it, 
because of its political line, its 
cultural policy, or even because 2f 
its articles on religious topis. The 
last category tend to say that 
Tygodnik Powszechny does not 
represent Catholic thought at all, 
but is merely the organ of a small 
group availing itself of the privilege 
of running a paper. This does not 
correspond to facts. Tygodnik Po- 
wszechny appears in an edition of 
50,000 copies, but the real number 
of its readers — usually regular, 
faithful readers — can be arrived 
at by multiplying this figure 
several times. Therefore it seems 
legitimate to claim that it re- 
presents a considerable section of 
the Catholic intelligentsia, who 
regard the paper we put out as 
their paper, expressing their views. 
Perhaps it should be added here 
that in pre-war Poland there was 
no Catholic paper with anything 
like this circulation, influence and 
importance. 

“Tygodnik Powszechny is — as it 
announces itself on its title-page — 
a Catholic paper. This means that 
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it employs a variety of journalistic 
and literary forms to present 
dozens of more or less current 
issues and problems from a Catho- 
lic point of view. It means also that 
it tries to propagate the teaching 
of the Church and the Catholic 
world outlook, to clarify doubts, to 
discuss views which are in our 
opinion erroneous, to inform its 
readers about the life of the Church 
in Poland and in the world, and to 
acquaint them with the growing 
achievements of Catholic thought 
and culture. This means finally that 
Tygodnik Powszechny devotes its 
pages to problems of Catholic theo- 
logy and philosophy, as well as 
aspects of ascetism, mysticism, 
ethics and social thinking; it also 
has a place for Catholic literature 
and sacral art... 


“There are various tendencies 
and trends in Catholicism today, 
both in the world at large and in 
Poland. These are variously de- 
scribed as ‘integrism’ or ‘prog- 
ressism’ or a ‘closed’ and an ‘open’ 
attitude, or even as left-wing and 
right-wing Catholicism. These terms 
are clumsy and lead to misunder- 
standings. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that various tendencies do 
exist. There is nothing dangerous in 
this; on the contrary — it is a 
symptom of mental liveliness. In- 
dubitably, some of these tendencies 
are rather extreme and only fit 
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into the framework of Catholic 
orthedoxy with difficulty. 

“Naturally, we cannot remain 
indiffirent to these various trends, 
We try to approach them without 
sectarianism and look in all of 
them for what is valuable and 
lasting; but it must be admitted 
frankly that we find the “open” 
attitude more rational and closer 
to our views. Our sympathy lies not 
with those who regard the contem- 
porary world with distrust and 
fear, and would prefer to turn 
their backs on it, but with those 
who try to understand it and adapt 
their working methods to the needs 
of contemporary man, try to answer 
his doubts and solve his problems. 
This presupposes respect for the 
opinions of others and readiness 
to co-operate with all people of 
good-will; it also signifies a hope 
for the unification of Christendom. 
And last but not least, it implies 
a conscience sensitive to problems 
of social justice, both among classes 
and among nations. In short, it is 
an approach which is characterized 
by a desire to pour old wine of 
content into new bottles of form — 
not because of a liking for novelty, 
but because of the present need for 
new forms... 


“Tygodnik Powszechny is also 
a socio-cultural periodical. Its in- 
terests in these matters should be 
considered in conjunction with its 
Catholic character. We think that 
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as Catholics we have something 
to say in social and cultural 
matters, and that these only aquire 
their full meaning and can only be 
seen in their right perspective 
when they are viewed against the 
background of human reality as 
a whole. 

“As far as social issues are con- 
cerned Tygodnik Powszechny has 
not, generally speaking, worked out 
any programme of its own. Apply- 
ing empirical methods we take up 
a stand towards concrete social 
phenomena as they manifest them- 
selves, at the same time making 
use of the social philosophy of the 
Church based, at it is, on principles 
of social ethics derived from the 
laws of nature, as a yardstick for 
our judgement. That is why we 
reject ‘progressism’ which questions 
the social teaching of the Church 
and blurs the differences existing 
in this respect between Catholic 
teaching and other doctrines; how- 
ever we equally reject the stand 
of those who think that the Church 
has at its disposal ready-made 
answers and solutions to all the 
social problems of our times. The 
Church has lasted for centuries; 
irrespective of ideologies and civili- 
zations, it proclaims its own prin- 
ciples of faith and morality and 
binds upon its members the duty 
of solving current problems on the 
basis of unchangeable tenets. No 
system and no situation can release 
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a Christian from the duty of work- 
ing for the common good — in 
accordance with his possibilities 
and his understanding of what this 
good is. This involves. certain 
consequences in the political sphere. 
Tygodnik Powszechny is not a 
political paper in the strict sense of 
the word; in our work matters of 
religion and culture are given 
precedence over politics. This does 
not mean, however, that these may 
be ignored. Even the ‘old Tygodnik’ 
did not entirely avoid political 
engagement. Is this engagement 
different today? This question can 
be answered simply: it is different, 
inasmuch as the situation in Poland 
has altered. The political views of 
our group were reiterated several 
times in the past. We laid particular 
stress on such facts as Poland’s 
geographical position, her member- 
ships of the Eastern bloc, and the 
transformations that have occurred 
in our system of government, 
morals and customs. Responsibility 
for these changes has been assumed 
by the ruling party, in accordance 
with the Marxist ideology professed 
by it. While holding a different 
world outlook and at the same time 
having very limited possibilities of 
influencing the existing state of 
affairs, we nevertheless feel our- 
selves co-responsible — to a clearly 
defined extent Our commitment is 
symbolized by the presence in the 
Sejm of several Catholic deputies 
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known as the ‘Znak’ group, three 
of whom belong to the editorial 
board of Tygodnik Powszechny. 
Our political engagement springs 
from a conviction that under no 
circumstances can we remain in- 
different to concrete political 
realities in our country. While not 
renouncing our own views in any 
part, we want to participate 
actively and creatively in the 
building of contemporary life in 
Poland. As in the field of foreign 
relations, where we have always 
declared ourselves for co-existence 
and the broadest possible contacts 
between East and West, so with 
regard to internal affairs we have 
supported and continue to support 
all steps conducive to Poland’s 
economic development and to the 
strengthening of democracy and 
the rule of law; at the same time 
it is our aim to arouse in the com- 
munity a genuine concern for the 
common good; for common pro- 
perty and for every possibility of 
improvement in our social, eco- 
nomic and cultural life. 


“Similar views have frequently 
been put forward by the ‘Znak’ 
deputies in the Sejm or during 
meetings of the discussion clubs of 
the Catholic intelligentsia, who 
have an outlook similar to that of 
ours. Our readers know how our 
ideological platform has developed 
in the course of tackling various 
specific problems... 
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“In Tygodnik Powszechny wel 
are particularly interested in al views 
development of mankind as ,) these 
whole and in the world cultural ve@!- 
heritage which belongs to all people; 
we are concerned both with the OBT 
bonds linking us with the culture of DID 
the West and with the achieve. 
ments of the Slavonic nations) Th 
Finally, we devote our attention) that | 
to one of the central problems of} didact 
our time, namely the conflict be-| Polist 
tween artistic freedom and the) A! 
social function of art. Confronted) this « 
by the various aspects of this) by se 
conflict, we have always declared) of th 
ourselves for the freedom of cul-| conne 
ture, not in the sense imparted to) Silen 
this concept by indifferent, agnostic) film, 
liberalism, leaning towards pure) prod\ 
aesthetics, but for freedom limited} trave 
by social responsibility. That is why durin 
we think that in this field too, an ! 
‘open’ attitude should prevail.) ski 
For it is from respect for man) (Poli 
that respect for every authentic) *: 
work of art is derived, irrespective | 2° | 
of its underlying ideological stand-| °4" 
point. This does not of course mean | With 
indifference to ideological issues or | 2"¢ | 
that ideological considerations do| 2 th 
not influence our judgment of| Part 
a work of art. Vem 
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with pluralism, recognising both the 
existence of many world outlooks | 
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views and a life in accordance with 
these views — within the common 


weal...” 


OBTRUSIVE 
DIDACTICISM 


The question of “numb speech”, 
that is a tendency towards naive 
didacticism, is often debated in the 
Polish press. 

An interesting contribution to 
this discussion was recently made 
by several journalists on the staff 
of the Warsaw weekly Polityka in 
connection with the release of The 
Silent Star. This science-fiction 
film, a Polish-East German co- 
production, is a story of space- 
travel to Venus and adventures 
during the trip and on the planet. 

This is what Zygmunt Kaluzyn- 
ski has to say on the subject 
(Polityka, No. 12): 

“Although The Silent Star is 
not really an adventure film, one 
can stay the two hour’s course 
without acute suffering, and there 
are even moments when we look 
at the screen with genuine interest. 
Particularly during the scenes on 
Venus: its cloudy landscape, 
shrouded in poisonous mist, is full 
of strange, disquieting shapes which 
seem transplanted from a bad 

“Our final disappointment is 
probably due to the fact that The 
Silent Star was made with all kinds 
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of audience in view; such dishes 
usually appeal to nobody: there 
are too many compromises. The 
most fatal of these results from the 
desire to make a film both for the 
young and for adults, which in- 
volved the unhappy marriage of an 
infantile adventure story with anti- 
nuclear slogans. In consequence an 
adult viewer is irritated by the 
psychological sketchiness of charac- 
ters who seem to be drawn from 
the pages of a book for boy scouts. 
They do not drink, smoke, or feel 
envy — they just want to serve 
mankind. Among the crowd of men 
on the space-ship there is a good- 
looking Japanese girl, dressed in 
tight-fitting trousers, but instead 
of making a pass or two at her, 
our heroes do nothing but stare 
into the Cosmos. They are so pre- 
occupied with control panels, wink- 
ing lights and various meters with 
oscillating needles that they even 
refuse to eat. They are ready to 
a man to face danger and sacrifice 
themselves (a few of them die in 
the process), but at the same time 
they give one the impression that 
they have no personal life apart 
from their devotion to science, 
which has been grafted into them 
quite mechanically as it were. 


“Thus, the future of mankind, 
if we are to form an opinion about 
it on the basis of The Silent Star, 
seems to be sadly unattractive; any 
Warsaw hooligan is more interest- 
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ing than the whole team of the 
Cosmocrator put together. What is 
more, the world of technology 
surrounding the astronauts, despite 
many tubes, lamps, pipes, etc. does 
not seem to open up many new 
prospects. They feed from an un- 
appetising bottle with some grey 
synthetic fluid. For entertainment 
we have an electronic brain dis- 
guised as a small tank, which gives 
warning of dangerous radiation, 
etc. It fulfills the psychological 
réle of a faithful dog or a Negro 
bearer on an African safari (they 
even keep encouraging it with 
cries of ‘Forward, Omega’, but in 
spite of these the electronic 
creature invariably lags behind). 
There seems to be a general ten- 
dency in the Cosmocrator to 
substitute for various functions of 
life, as we know them today, 
“modern” mechanized ones with- 
out, however, enriching them: ma- 
chines and mechanisms play the 
réle of lackeys, which are — all in 
all — clumsier than their human 
counterparts. 


“What is more in The Silent 
Star we do not see the society of 
the future — which would have 
claimed our interest. The film 
opens with the launching of the 
space-rocket and... consequently 
we expect to meet the inhabitants 
of Venus, whom we know had 
planned to invade earth. But here 
comes a disappointment, which is 
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probably the chief dramatic fay) 
of The Silent Star: the spectaty 
who is looking forward to meetix 
Venusians learns that they perishe/ 
in an atomic catastrophe. Thi 
dramatic weakness is also th) 
film’s ideological weakness. It wa 
intended as a warning of the 









danger of the extinction of i 


species (which has just befallen th) 


inhabitants of Venus), but we ar 
not moved by the disaster a) 


Venus, because we do not kno 
the race that inhabited it; we ar 
indifferent to its fate — the mor 
so as we learn from the plo 


that this race was about to attack! 





us. In the end we even come 
shink that it was perhaps bette 
that they should have perished. 
“We can’ understand _ tha 
Venusians are meant to stand fo 


mankind; emotionally, however, we 


cannot accept this symbolic mean- 


ing. Here is to be found the artistic) 
fiasco of the film, which sets oul) 


to evoke emotional states and 


which will help to arouse certainly 
commendable intellectual attitudes) 
On the other hand we are shown} 


mankind (if we are to judge from 
the astronauts on the Cosmocrator, 
for no proper community exists in 
the film...) in a state of universal 
harmony. unity and _ sterilized 
prosperity. This does not seem 
be the best way of warning w 
against the atom bomb. Its dangef 
lies within ourselves and not out 
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side, and that is why I think that 
a film depicting mankind not on 


' a level of hygienic excellence, 


put — on the contrary — in the grip 
of an extreme form of madness, 
would be much more effective, 
moving and provocative. 

“An adult viewer can thus have 
several objections against the film, 
but he does not voice them sharply, 
consoling himself with the thought 
that it will at least interest the 
young. Alas, this is not at all 
certain. As it happened I saw The 
Silent Star in the company of a 
youngster, who, it must be ad- 
mitted, did not notice the fatuities 
of the film which so jarred on me, 
and did not expect anybody to 
pinch Yoko Tani. But when he saw 
the machinery used by a twenty- 
first- century cybernetician he just 
cackled. It appeared to be an 
ordinary, fairly primitive lathe, the 
kind you see in the more obsolete 
private workshops, only painted in 
an atrocious red design. There were 
also some tools like a fretsaw, usu- 
ally used — as we all know — for 
cutting out patterns in plywood. 
Soon my young companion, en- 
couraged by this discovery, started 
to look for similar examples and 
became completely disenchanted 
with the whole film. What is worse 
he infected me with his scepticism; 
and so now I looked with growing 
doubt at the dial of a meter on 
which a red celluloid needle which 
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moved towards twenty when 
danger was increasing (tension on 
the faces!) or returned to zero, 
when it had passed (relaxation!). 

“In this way we spoiled each 
other’s enjoyment. Perhaps the 
moral is that the public should be 
separated into young and adult 
audiences. In this way the appraisal 
of the film would be much more 
favourable on the basis of the 
mutual benevolent tolerance be- 
tween generations. However, it 
seems doubtful whether either 
generation will be able to stomach 
the fundamental logical error of 
the film:'the crew of the Cosmo- 
crator, having learned from a docu- 
ment they manage to decypher 
during the trip that Venusians are 
preparing to annihilate the earth, 
proceed on their way — without as 
much as a word of discussion — 
either to certain death or to enable 
the mortal enemies of our planet to 
capture them and gain invaluable 
information concerning the devel- 
opment of science on earth and its 
defence potential. Let us hope that 
the makers of the film did not 
intend to imply that future 
mankind will, though saved from 
the bomb, only be a bunch of 
cretins, prosperous and united. 

Dealing with the same subject, 
the political correspondent of Poli- 
tyka writes: 

“Eleven young people between 
the ages of ten and fourteen sat 
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round a table laden with sweets. 
When their first hunger was 
satisfied the youngsters asked an 
elderly gentleman who had joined 
them what it was he wanted to talk 
to them about. The elderly gentle- 
man wanted to know how they 
liked The Silent Star which they 
had seen but an hour ago. 

“For some time the youngsters 
looked at each other in embarass- 
ment. Then somebody spoke and 
others soon followed. 

‘It’s quite interesting, yes. The 
photographys’s good. But the things 
they say...’ 


‘Those dialogues...  they’re 
terrible...’ 

‘No use beating about the 
bush — it’s simply “numb: 


speech...’ this from the fourteen- 
year-old senior of the gathering. 

‘They don’t speak like ordinary 
people. Take that Indian, for 
example.” 

‘I liked the scenic design. ... and 
I particularly liked the Venusian 
landscape. But when the astronauts 
begun to speak, I wanted to run 
away...’ 

‘When they spoke, the whole 
audience roared with laughter...’ 

‘What a pity that it isn’t a silent 
film’ — this remark was made by 
the party’s comic. 

‘All this natter is a lot of bosh...’ 
{ten-year-old boy). 

“We have here a surprising un- 
formity of views. No lecture, no 
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lesson could have resulted in such | 


unanimity. 

“Katluzynski has already written 
in Polityka about this film and said 
all there is to say on this score. But 
for the benefit of those who have 
a say in those matters — I would 
like to put the opinions of these 
young viewers on record here 
Apparently they did not object to 
the glaring naivete of the plot - 
even the mud simmering with bits 
of string in it did not arouse their 
criticism. They were, however, 
angered by and contemptible of 
bombastic, pompous speech, which, 
if we are to believe the authors of 
the scenario, will spread over the 
whole world, including the United 
States within the next ten years. 


“We have to get accustomed! 


once and for all to the fact that the 


post-war generation which grew/ 


up during the past dramatic seven 


to eight years, is more sensitive to! 


the false ring of a slogan and the 
lie of pomposity, and more scep- 


tical in the positive sense of the! 


word than we might have ex- 
pected. I must point out that it is 


we ourselves who served them a3) 


subjects of observation — our lan- 
guage, our press, our mode of life. 
I do not mean to imply that this 
signifies a complete breakdown of 
the authority of the older genera- 
tion — it is to be interpreted rather 
as a more or less sceptical assess 
ment of this authority... 
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AN ECONOMIC SURVEY 


“The younger generation wit- 
nessed the exposure of empty 
phraseology and schematicism. We 
must not be surprised by its 
idiosyncrasy ... 

“We should bear all this in 
mind — and not only as far as 
other films with similarly ineffec- 
tive dialogue are concerned. A few 
weeks ago, for example, I was sent 
acopy of a New Year message 
issued by the headquarters of a 
Voivodship section of the Union of 
Polish Scouts. It opened like this: 

“‘Happy and well-rested, we 
begin work in the New Year. 
There is much to be done. Scout 
and cub units will engage in cul- 
tural activity both in their units 
and among the community at large 
I am convinced that this year's 
activity will not have a sporadic 
character, like last year’s, but will 
be planned for the whole year and 
carried out continuously...’ ” 

“I would like to see the reactions 
of my young interlocutors to a 
message like that. I am pretty 
certain that the scouts to whom 
this message was addressed reacted 
in very much the same way. 

D. H. 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY 


UPPLY and demand for con- 
sumer goods still continues 
to be the subject of extensive 
analysis by the economists. It was 
taken up, for instance, by Grzegorz 
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Pisarski in an article “On the home 
market” which appeared in Zy- 
cie Gospodarcze (Economic | Life), 
No. 10. 

Stating that “the dynamic in- 
crease in retail trade turnover, at 
the beginning of last year, slowed 
down towards the end of the year,” 
the author stresses that this slowing 
down concerned rural districts 
more than towns, thus proving that 
the increased income of the agri- 
cultural population resulting from 
the increase in prices of some agri- 
cultural produce was not enough 
to compensate for the losses caused 
by the decline in pig breeding. 

In current prices the retail 
turnover was only 6.4 per cent 
higher in the fourth quarter of 
1959 than in the same quarter of 
the preceding year, while com- 
parison of the whole of 1959 with 
1958 shows an increase of 10 per 
cent. 


“The slowing down of trade 
dynamics”, the author continues 
“is accompanied by an increase in 
the reserves of consumer goods 
greater than that planned. At the 
end of 1959, these reserves were 
higher, by 6.6 thousand million 
zlotys than at the end of 1958, thus 
exceeding the planned increase by 
1.8 thousand million zlotys. Out of 
this sum 1.3 thousand million zlotys 
accounts for the increase in retail 
trade reserves in the fourth quarter 
of 1959. It can be assumed that the 
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slowing down of retail trade is not 
connected with any weakening of 
the dynamics of production, but 
rather with the slower increase in 
the population’s income. Had the 
excess reserves been sold in the 
fourth quarter of 1959, one could 
not have talked of any weakening 
of trade dynamics. That this could 
not be done, however, was un- 
doubtedly due to the existing dis- 
proportion between the structure of 
demand and the actual production 
possibilities. This is shown quite 
clearly by the structure of the 
increase in reserves, which consist 
largely of industrial goods and not 
foodstuffs.” 


The author illustrates his thesis 
with indices of growth or decline 
in the deliveries of particular 
groups of goods, and this leads him 
to the following conclusions: a con- 
siderable inerease has been noted 
in the demand for grain products 
and vegetable fats. The demand for 
meat and animal fats fell, but the 
decline is not as great as the per- 
centage increase in prices of these 
articles in October last year. Stating 
that changes in market policy did 
not lead to a decrease in food 
expenditure but on the contrary, 
to an increase, the author con- 
cludes: “There is no doubt, that the 
above shift in the structure of food 
consumption from animal _ to 
vegetable products is narrowing 
the gap between the structure of 
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consumption and that of agri- 
cultural production and food stuff 
imports (grain). Thanks to this the 
outlook for meeting the require- 
ments of the market is this year 
fairly favourable. 

As regards industrial goods, the 
decline in turnover in the fourth 
quarter of 1959 “was most marked 
in materials, ready-made clothing 
and foot-wear, with the exception 
of knitted goods, which have been 
in short supply for a number of 
years.” 

Reserves of these as well as 
durable consumer goods (as regards 
the latter, a certain satiation of 
the market can be noted) exceed 
the planned quarterly require 
ments. The decline in the industrial 
goods turnover is also a result, in 
Pisarski’s opinion, of certain 
psychological considerations: 

“The population considers that 
the market situation in industrial 
products is constantly improving, in 
contrast with the food situation. 
For that reason people are holding 
onto their money in expectation of 
more attractive goods or more 
favourable conditions of purchase. 
This is also proved by the rising 
curve of post office savings.” 

This year’s first issue of Eko- 
nomista (Economist) contains an 
interesting article by Mieczyslaw 
Kabaj on the 
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methods must be used to analyse 
the problem of full employment in 
a socialist economy from those in 
use in the capitalist system, the 
author writes that on the labour 
market there are always a certain 
number of unemployed. In his 
opinion, it is possible to speak of 
full employment in our conditions 
when the number of unemployed 
does not exceed 2-3 per cent of the 
total number of employed. Mie- 
czysiaw Kabaj points out, however, 
that: “The basic problems of the 
theory of employment in a socialist 
economy remain outside the sphere 
of the labour market. They are not 


goncerned with the search for 


means to fight unemployment or 
to secure the formal balance of the 
labour market. The main problem 
is to establish conditions for the 
full utilization of the existing 
labour reserves and to secure the 
maximum increase of social labour 
productivity and the national in- 
come. The basic danger under social 
ownership of the means of pro- 
duction is the tendency to over- 
employment. Wastefulness is then 
not eliminated but only changed 
in character and dimensions. The 
theoretical problem on the macro- 
economic scale is to find the 
optimum point of employment.” 
“It is not only large-scale un- 
employment that is an economically 


ist Eco- adverse phenomenon. It is also 
different Unfavourable, particularly in So- 


of 


cialism, when the economy suffers 
from a shortage of labour while the 
percentage of registered unem- 
ployed is next to none, and at the 
same time an excessive number of 
workers are employed in particular 
enterprises. The labour force then 
becomes the bottleneck of eco- 
nomic growth and affects the in- 
crease of social wealth adversely. 
The extra-economic results of such 
a situation are also unfavourable, 
causing increased. fluctuation in the 
labour force and lowering work 
discipline. If this phenomenon is 
accompanied by a policy of high 
employment and low wages, it often 
results in the devaluation of the 
concept of work... 


“The principal problem on the 
micro-economic scale is how to 
define the means and elements 
slowing down the trend to over- 
employment.” 

After examining the causes of 
over-employment in our economy 
(mainly the over-centralized system 
of planning and the insufficient 
attention paid to economic factors 
by individual enterprises as a 
result), Mieczyslaw Kabaj points out 
that this difficulty has not yet been 
overcome and that the mechanism 
of over-employment is still at work. 
The author stresses: 

“The autonomous character of 
the wages fund and lack of freedom 
in manipulating the top limits (of 
employment) are creating condi- 
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tions in which an enterprise is not 
fully interested in a rational labour 
policy. On the other hand, this 
system permits the state to retain 
the deciding influence on the size 
of the labour force. As this is 
conditioned by the wages fund (on 
the basis of the comparatively 
constant average wage), every 
change in the limits of the wages 
fund and the labour force will 
result in a change of the leyel of 
employment. The efficacy of this 
system is, however, onesided; it 
affects only increases in the labour 
force. Where a decrease in the 
labour force is concerned the 
system meets economic obstacles in 
enterprises and economic organi- 
zations not interested in such a 
decrease. The only effective meth- 
ods, therefore, within the frame- 
work of this system, are adminis- 
trative orders or _ prohibitions”. 
Noting that such methods are far 
from precise, the author adds: 

“And finally the most important 
problem: the system of orders or 
prohibitions can put a brake on 
production. A situation may occur 
when the enterprise — although 
having raw material, available 
production potential and a sales 
market — will not be able to extend 
its production because of rigid 
employment limits.” 

In conclusion, Mieczystaw Kabaj 
discusses the problem of establish- 
ing a system of methods which 
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would favour the rational disposal | 
of the labour force in any given) 
enterprise. 

“First of all there must be a 
change in the fundamental concept 


of plannig: the change over from} 


yearly to five year plans and 
acceptance of the principle that 
the reserves revealed during the 
premium than reserves disclosed 
planning phase will receive a higher 
during the realization of the plan.” | 

It is necessary, in the author's 
opinion, to solve two main prob- 
lems: to give the enterprise the 
right of choice of different employ- 
ment and average wage patterns 
and, secondly, to tie up _ the 
dynamics of the wages fund with 
other economic indices of the 
enterprise. 

“The economic effects of the 
new system of planning and control 
in state farms”—is the title of an art- 
icle by Zdzistaw Karczewski, publ- 
ished in the monthly Gospodarka 
Planowa (Planned Economy), No. 2. 

“In the years 1956-59 a number 
cf changes were introduced in the 
state farms, consisting of far 
reaching decentralization of control 
and planning and simultaneous 
concentration on making production 
pay for itself. There was not only 
a considerable limitation of the 
central apparatus and an extension 
of autonomy for local farming 
organizations (recently Voivodship 
State Farm organizations were 
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transferred to the Voivodship 
People’s Councils), but also wide- 
spread autonomy for the basic pro- 
duction unit — the farm itself. Up 
to 1957 these were directed by the 
so-called “farm union”, they had 
no independence and no overall 
view of their own results, as the 
financial balance sheets were 
prepared for the “farm union” as 
a whole. At present the farm has 
became an enterprise in its own 
right and its development depends, 


first of all, on its manager and 


work-team who can exert consider- 
able influence through the workers’ 
autonomous council. The réle of the 
superior authorities is largely ad- 
visory and has been limited to 
general supervision and control”. 
In discussing the results of these 
changes, the author states: 


“First of all, there has un- 
doubtedly been a_ considerable 
improvement in finances. The 
deficit of the State Farms which in 
1956 amounted to approx. 4.7 thou- 
sand million zlotys fell in 1957/58 
to approx. 3.3 thousand million 
zlotys and in 1958/59 to approx. 
13 thousand million zlotys. The 
plans for 1959/60 envisage the com- 
plete liquidation of any deficit.” 

This improvement was the 
result of different elements both 
connected and unconnected with 
the work of state farms them- 
selves. The latter include, first of 
all, the increase in grain prices 


(from an average of 1,246 zlotys 
per ton in 1956 to 2,507 zlotys in 
in 1958) and of potatoes (from 
370 to 534 zlotys per ton over the 
same period). This increase was 
mainly due to the gradual abolition 
of obligatory delivery prices for 
state farms. At the same time, how- 
ever, there was an increase in the 
price of fodder purchased by state 
farms. 

Apart from that there were 
many other factors favouring state 
farms — the decrease in insurance 
charges, the financing of state 
farm inspectorates by the state 
budget, lowering of the bank rate 
etc.; unfavourable factors included 
the increase in prices of equipment 
etc. “In comparing the years 1956 
and 1958/59 we can state — writes 
the author — that the positive and 
negative changes in price and cost 
conditions approximately cancel 
each other out and that the im- 
provement in financial results, 
shown by the balance sheets, 
illustrates fairly accurately the real 
decrease in the deficit of state 
farms; as a result of improved 
methods. Stanislaw Albinowski 
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HE 1959 volume of Ekonomista 
(four issues with altogether 
1,150 pages), contains many in- 
teresting papers related to contem- 
porary trends in world economics. 
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Thanks to the diversity of papers 
published, it may be considered 
fully representative of the present 
state of development of political 
economy in Poland, and also allows 
one to get a general idea of the 
main issues studied by Polish eco- 
nomists in 1959. There are several 
such issues, and some of them have 
been in the forefront of Polish eco- 
nomic thought for a number of 
years. 

Thus we have, first of all, the 
problem of the effectiveness of in- 
vestment. This began to be discuss- 
ed in the early ’50s partly under 
the influence of research being 
done in the Soviet Union. Polish 
economists, however, soon formu- 
lated their own approach to the 
subject, adapting themselves to the 
needs of contemporary investment 
practice. Consequently, research on 
the economic effectiveness of in- 
vestments constitutes one of the 
most valuable achievements of Pol- 
ish economic thought in recent 
years. 

Prices and costs are another 
subject matter. Its source can be 
traced back to the changes in the 
economic model which took place 
in Poland in the years 1956-58. At 
that time the question of calcu- 
lating prices and costs presented 
itself. The discussion, which 
reached its peak in 1958, revolved 
mainly around the issue whether 
prices should be arrived at on the 
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basis of average costs, or marginal | 
costs. The papers on prices and 
costs published in the 1959 volume 
of Ekonomista continue the pre. 
vious year’s discussion. 


Another subject which has been’ 
increasingly occupying the minds 


of Polish economists, chiefly in the | 
form of new theories of economic| ’ 


dynamics, is that of economic! 
growth. There is no doubt that the | 
main influence behind this trend! 
is Professor Michat Kalecki, whose! 
book The Theory of Economic 
Dynamics has recently been trans-’ 
lated into Polish. 


Connected with the theory of! 
growth, there are two groups of) 
problems. The first is an “input-' 
output” analysis; it has been! 
developed by Professor Leontieff! 
with the help of linear pro-| 


gramming techniques and may be) ; 


considered a result of the eco) 
nometric trend in the studies off 
economic growth. Another trend -/ 
the historical concerns eco-| 
nomically underdeveloped coun-) 
tries. Both subjects are well re 
presented in the columns of the 
1959 Economista. 


Polish economists are also much 
concerned with agricultural prob) 
lems. 





Finally there is another separate) 
trend devoted to the analysis a! 
particular problems raised by 
Marxist economics. f 
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“EKONOMISTA” 


Present-day problems of the 
Polish economy are dealt with in 
several articles and there are also 
a few papers on the economies of 
capitalist countries, mainly that of 
the USA. 

After this general description 
here is a brief review of the most 
interesting papers. 

The question of the economic 
effectiveness of investment is dis- 
sussed by Zygmunt Knyziak in a 
paper entitled “The distribution of 
investment expenditure among 
different branches and sectors of 
the national economy and the 
mechanism governing this distribu- 
tion” (No. 1). The author considers 
the optimal distribution of invest- 
ment among different branches of 
the economy. By optimal distribu- 
tion he means a distribution which 
would bring about the maximum 
increase in the national income. 
Since the ratio of the national in- 
come to investment, i.e. its effec- 
tiveness, varies from one branch of 
the economy to another, the 
maximum increase in the national 
income will be attained when 
investments are channelled to those 
branches where their effectiveness 
is the highest, until the point is 
reached when the effectiveness of 
investment is the same in all 
branches of the economy. To invest, 
however, means to decide about 
future production, and the structure 
of production is determined by 
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other factors, e.g. the production 
plan. Thus the task is reduced to 
the distribution of investments 
among different branches, with 
a given production structure. Even 
then, however, an increase in in- 
come resulting from an investment 
may be higher, or lower, depending 
upon one or another way of 
distributing investment, since a 
given production level can be 
reached with different ratios of 
labour and capital (direct labour 
and accumulated labour). Labour 
and capital, then, may be sub- 
stituted for each other, although 
not completely. In other words the 
rate of substitution between labour 
and capital is not perfectly elastic. 
Labour costs (exploitation costs) 
decrease as investments (capital 
costs) increase. From a certain 
point, however, the rate of decrease 
in labour costs becomes slower 
than the rate of increase in invest- 
ments. Therefore, with a given total 
amount of investment resources in 
the economy, the over-all rate of 
substitution between labour and 
capital is determined, and the 
distribution of investments among 
different branches should be such 
as to bring about the equalization 
of substitution rates in all branches, 
since only then will total costs and 
exploitation costs be minimized, 
and a maximum increase obtained 
in the national income (with a 
given production structure and 
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given investment resources). This 
equalization of the rates of sub- 
stitution of labour and capital can 
be achieved by the rate of interest 
charged on investment outlays. In 
conclusion the author particularizes 
his general assumptions by con- 
sidering the imperfect mobility and 
substitution of capital and labour. 
When the objective structure of 
capital accumulation and require- 
ments in the field of technical 
progress and of employment are 
taken into account it is necessary 
to differentiate the rate of interest 
in different branches of the eco- 
nomy. 

The problem of marginal cost is 
dealt with in two papers: “The 
optimal utilization of productive 
capacity in a Socialist economy” by 
Henryk Fiszel (No. 1) and “Argu- 
ments old and new in the discussion 
on costs and prices” by Bronislaw 
Mine (No. 4/5). Fiszel states that 
many branches of production 


operate in an increasing marginal 


costs area, so that their actual pro- 
duction may be higher than that 
determined by the point of eco- 
nomic optimum. The importance of 
this fact in the Polish economy is 
often underestimated, so that there 
is a tendency to overwork ma- 
chines to the limits of their physical 
endurance, resulting in a _ tre- 
mendous waste of raw materials 
and man-power. The optimum size 
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of production may be considered in | 
the long and in the short run. In 
the long run a change of production 
equipment may take place and/ 
them the optimum size of pro- 
duction is that at which the 
marginal cost in older establish- 
ments is equal to the average cost 
(both fixed and variable) in new! 
establishments. If this equality) 
exists in all establishments of al 
given industry, then this industry | 
is in a state of equilibrium. If the 
marginal cost in older establish-| 


ments is higher than the average) — 


total cost in new establishments| 
then the industry may be said to| 
suffer from underinvestment; if the 
opposite is true then we have a 
case of overinvestment. In the short” 
run, with given production facili-” 
ties, the law of eventually in-/ 
creasing marginal costs means that 
the optimum distribution of pro- 
duction quotas among establish- 
ments is that under which pro-/ 
duction is first assigned to the most 
efficient establishments. If all 
establishments producing a given) 
commodity operate in the increas- 
ing marginal cost area then the} 
optimum distribution of quotas} 
takes place, when marginal on 
are equal for the whole industry.” 


A completely different stand in’ 
this matter is taken by Bronislaw 
Minc. He is an ardent opponent of 
the marginal cost theory. His paper 
is a reply to the critics of his book) 
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on costs and prices. Minc writes 
that the acceptance of the theory 
of increasing marginal costs would 
lead to waste in a Socialist eco- 
nomy, and that the theory of a 
U-shaped marginal cost curve is 
basically false. The shape of the 
cost curve is overwhelmingly in- 
fluenced by a decrease in average 
costs resulting from the distribution 
of fixed costs over a _ greater 
number of units produced, so that 
the average and the marginal cost 
curves never intersect. This view 
is however not shared by many 
Polish economists. 


Professor Oskar Lange contrib- 
utes an interesting paper dealing 
with problems of economic growth 
under the title “A model of eco- 
nomic growth”. The author in- 
vigorates Leontieff’s input-output 
analysis by singling out the part 
earmarked for consumption and 
the part earmarked for investments 
which result in increased pro- 
duction in the next period, from 
the end product in the system 
of production allocation equation- 
balances (the lines of the inter- 
branch flows table). Thus he adds 
the matrix of investment co- 
efficients to Leontieff’s matrix of 
technological coefficients. In this 
way a dynamic system of pro- 
duction allocation equation balances 
is obtained, which presents the 
process of extended reproduction, 
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or economic growth. Solving these 
equations the author proves 
mathematically that economic 
growth, or total production of a 
given commodity Xi in time t 
may shape up either as a develop- 
ment trend, or as a cycle. Since 
the national economy is composed 
of many branches, the development 
of some of them may take the form 
of a trend, and of others may 
appear as a cycle. The growth 
of the whole economy is the 
of trends of different 
branches with the reservation that 
the development of some of them 
may take the form of a trend, and 
of others may appear as a cycle. 
The growth of the whole economy 
is the sum of trends of different 
branches with the reservation that 
the development of the branch 
with the highest rate of increase 
becomes dominant with time and 
then the character of the develop- 
ment of the whole economy 
(growth trend or cycle) depends on 
the development of this branch. 
Having obtained this result, the 
author presents the Marxist scheme 
of reproduction in the form of 
two dynamic production equation- 
balances (Branch 1 and Branch 2). 
Solving these equations he proves 
that an economy composed of two 
branches may develop along the 
line of either straight, or extended 
or contracted reproduction, but 
always in the form of an expo- 


sum 
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nential curve, and so business cycle 
fluctuations cannot appear here. 
This solution, as a first approxi- 
mation, does not reflect the cyclical 
character of the capitalist economy. 
To correct the result, the author 
makes two additional assumptions 
constituting an external element 
with relation to the conceptual 
apparatus of the input-output 
analysis: accumulation is propor- 
tional to profits and inversely pro- 
portional to capital resources. It is 
not hard to see that the first factor 
accelerates the trend and the 
second slows it down. The general 
trend will be a sector of these two 
trends but will not be of a cyclical 
character. Cycles will appear only 
when the difference in time be- 
tween the stimulating influence on 
investments of the first trend and 
the slowing-down influence of the 
second is taken into account. The 
author introduces into his equations 
the value of time delay and finally 
obtains a result which in some 
eases produces a sine curve; this 
means that the economy under- 
goes cyclical fluctuations. It should 
be noted that the two assumptions 
made by Lange regarding invest- 
ments are identical with those in 
Kalecki’s theory (Theory of Eco- 
nomic Dynamics, Warsaw 1958) but 
Lange’s mathematical proof allows 
him to obtain a more general 
solution than in Kalecki’s theory, 
since it comprises the possibility 
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both of a growth trend and at | 
a business cycle. 

An illustration of Lange’s gen.-| 

eral analysis is given in the first 


Polish interbranch flows  table| 
published in the same issue and 
compiled by E. Krzeczkowska, 
B. Sybisz and L. Zienkowski, | 
(“Tables of interbranch flows in the | 
Polish national economy”, No. 31). 
This paper contains an unusually! 
rich collection of data on the Polish | 
economy. In the basic table of inter- | 
branch flows in 1957 the national 
economy is divided into 2) 


sR 


branches: fourteen industries; con-| . 


struction; agriculture; forestry; | 
transport and communications; eco- 
nomic turnover; 
production. The figures 
table express the value of pro-” 
duction at 1957 selling prices: in} 
the columns the value of different 
components of the total production 
according to origin, i.e. input; in 
lines the value of components of! 
the total production according to 
allocation, ie. distribution. The’ 
contents of the table taken in the| 
columns gives a matrix of technol- | 
ogical input coefficients and taken | 
in lines gives a matrix of tech-/ 
nological distribution coefficients 


These matrices are given separately 


in the form of tables of the per- 
centage structure of production in- 
puts and production distribution. 


The problems of economically 


underdeveloped countries are dis-| j; 


and remaining | 
in this} 
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cussed in two papers: “Problems of 
economic growth in underdeveloped 
countries” by Ignacy Sachs, and 
“Comments on the theory of the 
Great Push” by P. N. Rosenstein- 
Rodan (both in No. 2). The paper 
by Sachs discusses the economic 
policy which the Arab countries 
should pursue in order to develop 
rapidly. The author distinguishes 
three sectors in the economies of 
underdeveloped countries: the 
foreign capitalist sector, the pre- 
capitalist sector in agriculture and 
the newly emerging native capital- 
ist sector, both private and state- 


owned. In order to accelerate 
growth it is necessary — in the 
opinion of the author — to na- 
tionalize the foreign capitalist 
sector; if this is not possible, 


maximum taxes should be imposed 
and used as income for production 
purposes. The pre-capitalist. sector 
in agriculture should be _ de- 
feudalized and a radical agrarian 
reform carried out with a view 
to promoting the co-operative 
movement. The native capitalist 
sector it is best to nationalize since 
then production will be maximized. 
As far as external factors are 
concerned — the most important 
is foreign trade. The size of income 
from this source depends upon the 
stabilization of the markets and the 
terms of trade. The author, how- 
ever, takes a negative view of the 
importance of foreign capital. 
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Rosenstein-Rodan takes a dif- 
ferent line. The growth of eco- 
nomically underdeveloped countries 
encounters the difficulties resulting 
from the indivisibility of growth 
factors which bring the expected 
results only when they appear in 
certain substantial quantities. . First 
of all there is the indivisibility of 
supply of basic social capital, then 
the indivisibility of demand and 
finally the indivisibility of supply 
of savings. If these factors appear 
in sufficient quantities they bring 
the so-called external advantages 
for future: production investments 
and the country enters upon the 
road of automatic growth. On the 
other hand, without these ex- 
ternal advantages particular invest- 
ments are unprofitable and growth 
cannot start. The indivisibility of 
growth factors means that. one 
great push, or a single substantial 
capital outlay is needed to start 
a growth trend. 


Problems of the Polish economy 
are discussed by Jézef Pajestka in 
“An interpretation of the first stage 
of the economic development of 
Poland”. The author questions the 
validity of the thesis that an in- 
crease in income depends entirely 
upon an increase in investment. 
He states that a correct formula 
should tie increases in national 


income to both investments and 
increase in employment. This thesis 
finds confirmation in the economic 








development of Poland, especially 
in the Six Year Plan period. At 
that time the national income in- 
creased primarily thanks to an 
increase in employment and the 
policy pursued then could be de- 
scribed as one of maximum employ- 
ment. It made possible a jump in 
investments during the plan period 
without lowering consumption. Of 
course this policy was possible 
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because of the existence of avail. 
able manpower, available pro. 
ductive capacity and specific in. 
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Books reviewed in Ekonomista 
include 12 from the Soviet Union, 
13 from France, 9 from East Ger.| 
many, 6 from West Germany, 
6 from England and 4 from| 
America. f 
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INVESTMENTS — TODAY AND TOMORROW 
1960 


nvestment outlays will increase in 1960 by 6.4 per cent over 1959. 

1960 is the last stage of the current Five-Year Plan. For this reason 
it has a double réle to play: it must effectively carry through the invest- 
ment plans laid down for 1956-60; and it should prepare the ground for 
the next Five-Year Plan 1961-65. 

Therefore a maximum concentration of outlays is needed to complete 
projects under construction and put them into operation. With this end 
in view about 2,600 million zl. have been transferred, chiefly from planned 
investments which had been not properly prepared. 

A direct result of this will be the opening this year of 720 large 
and medium-size plants, compared with 540 last year. 

Without realization of capital investments in the power, chemical, iron 
and steel, mining and non-ferrous metals industries from 1961 onwards 
there would be serious difficulties in the work of all branches of the 
national economy. For instance, the present difficulties in electric power 
supply would have been much greater if the new power stations of about 
700 MW, double that for 1959, which were part of the 1960 plan, had 
not been put into operation on schedule. The Government has therefore 
taken appropriate measures to ensure proper realization of all invest- 
ment plans. 

The highest increase in investment — over 22 per cent or about 
2,300 million zl. has been set aside for agriculture. The full imple- 
mentation of this plan is especially important as far as mechanization 
and development of State Farms is concerned. The building plan for towns 
and settlements amounts to 286,800 rooms — several thousand rooms 
more than the number built in 1959. If it is carried out it would mean 
the achievement of the target of 1,200,000 rooms, set by the whole 
Five-Year Plan. 


Investment outlays in the national economy 
in million zlotys — 1956 prices 




















| 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 | 1956 | 1957 1958 | 1959 
l | 
Total 20,958 | 28,564 | 32,329 | 38,337 | 44,353 | 46,981 | 48,518 | 50,402 725.8 a. 
Of this; social- 
ized economy 18,018 | 26,256 | 31,529 | 37,154 | 43,314 | 45,346 | 45,601 | 46,462 47,356 | 52,106 | 60,542 
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1961—1965 


Work on the 1961-65 plan has not yet been completed. At this stage 
it can, however, be said that there will be a marked increase of invest- 
meént outlays — about 40-45 per cent. 

Special attention will be paid in the new plan to increasing the pro-| 
portion of home-produced machinery and equipment in overall invest. | 
ments, reducing the proportion of building expenditure and improving 
the equipment of existing works and those under construction with 
up-to-date machinery and means of transport. In connection with this the 
increase for the power, chemical, iron and steel, and mining industries, 
will be greater than in other branches. The investment plan will, apart 
from modernization, allot considerable sums for the erection of new works 
equipped with modern machinery and plant. 

In the manufacturing industries, especially engineering the investment 
plan will take a different turn. The principal object here will be full 
exploitation of the existing production area through modernization which 
would make it possible to introduce new techniques and more shifts.) 
This would increase the present production capacity of these industries.’ 

In the general building scheme prefabrication and standardization’ 
will be introduced on a larger scale. This will lead to a shortening of/ 
the building cycle and to a lowering of building costs. 


INCREASE OF PRODUCTIVITY 
IN COAL-MINING 


N the period 1950-58 productivity in Polish coal-mining fell to 
a noticeable extent. This was caused by various factors, among which’ 
the most important one was the unrealistic setting of targets for the Six” 
Year Plan (1950-55). In particular the target of 470 kg. per day set for 
1955, an increase of 30.2 per cent over 1949, was unrealistic, since only 
part of it was based on a planned increase of mechanization. In addition) 
the planned increase of mechanization was also unrealistic and could not) 
be attained. 
The situation gradually began to improve from 1956 onwards. Wages 
were increased, working hours were shortened and targets were made) 
more realistic. Moreover, successive technical and organizational improve 
ments and the gradual overcoming of the results of many years of under- 
investment, have made it possible to halt the decrease in productivity. 
The year 1958 brought, in that respect, a distinct change for the better 
and the results in 1959 showed that the improvement is likely tof 
continue. This year’s results are also in general satisfactory 





Output per man-shift in kgs. 
1960 
Year 1949 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 January February 
Kgs. 1,328 1,267 1,247 1,247 1,306 1,358 1,378 1,404 
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TRADE RELATIONS 


Last year, for instance, the output was 1,358 kg. per manshift, whereas 
in February this year it had reached 1,404 kg. This was the result of 
many positive changes introduced in industry. The labour-force was more 
stable, discipline better and the qualifications of workers improved. There 
has also been further progress in mechanization, and important 
organizational changes tending towards a better use of working-hours 
were also introduced. In twenty collieries the 7.5 hour working-day has 
come into force and preparations for introducing it in other collieries are 
under way. It is expected that the 7.5 hour working-day will be adopted 
in all collieries by the end of the year. 

In comparison with other countries the productivity of Polish hard 
coal mining, is good, although there has been some advance lately in the 
Federal German Republic. This is mostly due to the restriction of output 
and decreased use of manpower arising out of the crisis in coal markets 








and the decreased demand for hard coal. 

Further increases of productivity in Polish coal-mining depend on tech- 
nical and organizational advances in the collieries and on an overcoming 
of certain shortages, especially the irregular supply of equipment. 


TRADE RELATIONS 


Long-term agreements 


CMEA COUNTRIES 


In the first quarter of this year 
all countries belonging to the 
Council for Mutual Economic As- 
sistance signed long-term trade 
agreements for the next five years 
(1961-65). The first agreement of 
this kind was one between Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, of which we 
wrote in the last number. 

Poland’s agreements with the 
Socialist countries are of great im- 
portance for her economy, as they 
are a fundamental element in the 
Polish Five-Year Plan. 

Besides ensuring supplies of 
most of our imported raw materials 
and an export market for most of 
our machinery, they also facilitate 
a large-scale exchange of consumer 
goods between the member coun- 
tries. 


U.S.S.R. 


A long-term agreement on 
reciprocal supplies of goods in 
1961-65, and an agreement whereby 
the Soviet Union will give Poland 
technical aid in building industrial 
plants during the Five-Year Plan 
were concluded in March. 

In the coming Five-Year Plan 
the two countries will supply each 
other with essential machinery, 
equipment and raw materials. 

During the period 1961-65 the 
trade turnover is expected to 
amount to more than 22,000 million 
zlotys (1 zl. = $0.25), an increase 
of 60 per cent over the present 
Five-Year Plan. In 1965, the trade 
turnover between Poland and the 
Soviet Union will be more than 
double that of 1958, and will exceed 
5,000 million zlotys in value. 
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During the new Five-Year Plan 
the Soviet Union will continue to 
supply Poland with equipment for 
the extension of existing industrial 
plants and help in the building of 
some new ones. She will also con- 
tinue to supply Poland with ma- 
chinery for power plants, for steel- 
works and drilling as well as lathes, 
machinery for the textile industry, 
motor-cars, tractors, etc. 


Soviet exports to Poland will 
also include 35,500,000 tons of iron 
ore, 1,095,000 tons of manganese 
ore, 500,000 tons of pig iron, 
200,000 tons of different rolled 
goods, 2,000,000 tons of coking 
coal, 8,500,000 tons of oil, 
7,700,000 tons of oil by-products, 
1,670,000 tons of apatites, 396,000 
tons of cotton, 1,000,000 cubic 
metres of timber, considerable 
quantities of non-ferrous metals 
(copper, aluminium, zinc and lead), 
and a number of other raw 
materials. 

In the same period Poland will 
supply the U.S.S.R. with 120 sea- 
going vessels, 15,000 goods wagons, 
5,900 rail-tankers, 1,750 railway 
carriages, complete plants for 
sugar-processing and yeast ex- 
traction as well as several others 
in addition to machine tcols, cables, 
23,800,000 tons of coal, 3,000,000 tons 
of coke, 300,000 tons of zinc, zinc 
alloys and zinc sheeting, 600,000 
tons of calcinated soda, and other 
articles. 


The agreement also provides 
for the continuance of trade in 
consumer goods on a large scale. 
It was agreed that the amounts 
specified in the agreement would 


AND LIFE . 

: 
be supplemented each year by 
separate protocols. 

The Polish Minister of Foreign 
Trade, Mr Witold Trampczyiski, 
described the new agreement as 
the biggest Poland had ever signed | 
with any country. 


G.D.R. 


Another very important agree 
ment signed by Poland was a long- 
term trade agreement with the/ 
German Democratic Republic for | 
the period 1961-65, which will also 
be further supplemented by yearly 
protocols. The agreement foresees! ' 
a 30 per cent increase in trade over! 
the years 1958-60. 


After the Soviet Union, the f 
G.D.R. is Poland’s most important! 
trade partner and one of our main) | 
suppliers of machinery, chemicals,’ 
potash and nitrogen fertilisers and) 
durable consumer goods. 
on her part will supply the G.D.R. 
with coal and machinery and, for! 
the first time, with a considerable’ 
quantity of industrial consumer 
goods, and fresh as well as 
processed fruit and vegetables. 





The great increase in machinery 
exports by both sides is a signifi- 
cant feature of the agreement. 
Whereas Poland has always im 
ported industrial consumer goods 
from the G.D.R. this time she is 


also beginning to export some goods! 


of this type to the G.D.R. 


The Committee for Economic 
Co-operation between Poland and 
the G.D.R. which is being set up this 
year, will deal with specialization 
and co-operation between the in| 
dustries of the two countries. 
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TRADE RELATIONS 


HUNGARY 


As in the agreements signed 
with Czechoslovakia, the GDR and 
the USSR, trade between Poland 
and Hungary is also to be increased 
and during the Five-Year Plan 
will attain a value of 2,000,000,000 
zlotys. Trade turnover between the 
two countries covered by the new 
long-term agreement will be about 
40 per cent higher than the yearly 
average at present. 

It should be noted that the 
agreement covers only the most 
important commodities, as other 
items will be covered by separate 
yearly agreements. The total trade 
turnover will probably reach 
a value of 2,500,000,000 zlotys. 


Capital goods figure more 
largely in the export plans of both 
countries, and for the first time, 
Poland will supply Hungary with 
complete industrial plants, such as 
light concrete works, and a sul- 
phuric acid factory. 

During trade negotiations the 
question of industrial consumer 
goods was broached and it was 
agreed that considerable quantities 
of these could be traded, with the 
actual amounts left to be decided 
in yearly protocols. 

Another important agreement 
being negotiated, at present is one 
wherebly Hungarian aluminium 
oxide will be exchanged for Polish 
aluminium. 


BRAZIL 


A five-year trade and payments 
agreement between Poland and 
Brazil has been signed in Rio de 
Janeiro. - 
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This is the first long-term agree- 
ment which Poland has concluded 
with any of the South American 
countries. It provides for the 
doubling of technical credits from 
2 to 4 million dollars and an in- 
crease in the total trade turnover. 
Brazil will supply Poland with 
cocoa beans, cotton, iron ore, 
coffee, raw ‘hides, sisal hemp, 
oleaginous seeds, etc., while Poland 
will supply Brazil with ships, 
foundry equipment, complete in- 
dustrial plants, combines and other 
agricultural machinery, building 
and textile machinery, tractors, 
rolled goods, chemicals, malt, etc. 


According to the agreement, 
trade between the two countries 
is to be balanced every year and 
the annual value of trade is ex- 
pected to go up. 


After the talks, Ambassador 
Barbosa da Silva, representing the 
Brazilian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. said in a statement that 
“the Brazilian market had become 
accustomed to Polish goods, and 
that at present Brazil wanted to 
concentrate on imports of capital 
goods, such as steel works and 
electric power stations.” 


The following table shows the 
development of Polish-Brazilian 
trade in recent years (in million 
zlotys, at 1 zloty = $0.25). 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Imports 
(by Poland) 50.4 31.2 666 66.9 83.0 
Exports 32.4 51.9 50.8 67.2 87.0 


This agreement ushers in a new 
stage in Polish-Brazilian relations. 
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Annual agreements and protocols 


CHINA 


The trade payments protocol 
recently signed in Pekin for 1960 
is part of the long-term trade 
agreement between Poland and 
China for the years 1959-1962. The 
1960 protocol marks a further con- 
siderable increase in Poland’s ex- 
ports of machinery, equipment, and 
complete industrial plants to China. 
At present Poland is taking part 
in the building of 19 industrial 
plants in China, either supplying 
the whole plant, or helping to 
equip them. This includes washers 
for coal, in some cases entirely 
Polish-produced and in others in 
co-operation with Chinese industry, 
as well as equipment for the dry 
distillation of coal, etc. 

Poland also obtains important 
raw materials from China. In 1960 
she will import 250,000 tons of iron 
ore, 12,000 tons of sulphur as well 
as lead, silver, tungsten ore, 
asbestos, fluorite, and cotton and 
silk. In some cases these raw 
material supplies will cover all 
Polish requirements, and in others 
a considerable proportion. 

As far as consumer goods are 
concerned, the most important item 
is wheat, of which China will send 
150,000 tons, followed by rice 
(60,000 tons). Oleaginous seeds, 
vegetable oils and tea are other 
commodities we shall import from 
China in large quantities. 

At present the Chinese side is 
exploring the possibility of extend- 
ing the agreement to 1965 or even 
1967. 
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DENMARK 
Talks were held recently i 


Copenhagen on the subject of trad) 


between Poland and Denmark i 
1960 and an agreement was signe 
between the two countries. 

The protocol provides that Po- 
land will export coal, chemicals 
textiles, zinc and sheet zinc, ma/ 
chinery, rolled goods, domesti 
equipment, mineral raw materiak 
etc., which in 1960 will read 
a total value of 14,330,000 dollars 


1 cin sea! ITI 





For the same amount Polanj 
will import equipment for the shi 
building, agricultural, foodstw 
and textile industries, as well as 
chine tools, laboratory equipmen! 
pedigree cattle, raw hides, raw mi 
terials for textiles, seeds, chemi 
cals, and pharmaceutical goods. 


AFGHANISTAN 


A supplementary protocol ha 
been signed in Warsaw on tratl 
and payments between Poland ani 
Afgranistan. The protocol is par 
of the three-year trade agreemet 
between the two countries. 

Poland will import from Afghay 
nistan cotton, wool, various kiné 
of dried fruits, raw goat hide 
sheep and lamb skins, casings, 
seeds, sesame seeds, and othe 
commodities. She will export con 
plete industrial plants, machine 
and equipment, including agrict 
tural and electrical machinery, cat 
tractors, motorcycles, bicycles, me# 
ical and laboratory equipmer 
metal goods, chemicals, leather at} 
rubber goods, pharmaceutici 
goods, textiles, etc. The proto 
fixes the amount of trade at 2 mi 
lion dollars on each side. 
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TRADE RELATIONS 





Conferences and visits 


The fourth session of the per- 
manent Transport Commission of 
the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance was recently held 
in Warsaw. It was attended 
by representatives of member- 
countries of the Council, and also 
by observers from the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, the Council’s 
Engineering Commission and _ its 
Railways Co-operation Organiza- 
tion. The session discussed the 
further development of rail, sea, 
river, air and road transport, as 
well as economic matters and tech- 
nical progress. Decisions were taken 
regarding the further development 
of scientific and technical co- 
operation, and regulations and 
tariffs were fixed for goods trans- 
port by rail and water. 


a 


A conference of Six — Pool (the 
air lines co-operating body of Po- 
land, the G.D.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Roumania, and Bulgaria) 
was recently held in Warsaw. 

The conference was attended 
by managers and experts from the 
six interested air lines. The main 
problems discussed were the 
finances of Six-Pool in 1959, ex- 
tension of co-operation between 
the six air lines in trade and tech- 
nical matters, and practical means 
of reducing running costs and 
repairs. 


* 


A mixed Poland-Benelux com- 
mission held a session in the Hague 
recently to exchange views on trade 
developments. Both delegations 


agreed that reciprocal trade could 
be increased, and a document to 
this effect was signed at the con- 
clusion of the talks. ; 


A group of nine Government 
experts from Tunisia headed by 
Mr Bellagha Bechir, Governor of 
the Province of Kef has been visit- 
ing Poland. The delegation included 
not only representatives of Tunisian 
economic ministries, but also re- 
presentatives of the ruling political 
party and of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. Apart from economic 
problems, the visitors were also 
interested in other aspects of Pol- 
ish life, including culture and 
sport. 


A Polish trade delegation, 
headed by Mr. Franciszek Mo- 
drzewski, Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Trade, has been visiting Cuba for 
talks with the Cuban government. 
This is the first time that a Polish 
trade delegation has visited Cuba. 


* 


In March a delegation of the 
Polish Ministry of Communications, 
headed by Minister Moskwa, visited 
Austria at the invitation of the 
Austrian Minister of Communi- 
cations and Electricity, Herr Karl 
Waldbrunner. 

Both Poland and Austria are 
members of the International Tele- 
communicatins Union (UIT), and 
the International Postal Union 
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(UIP), set up under the auspices 
of the United Nations. No doubt 
the Polish delegation’s visit to 
Austria will help to augment the 


NO 


THE COURTS 
AND THE ECONOMY 


The Civil Division of the 
Supreme Court, sitting in corpora, 
has drawn up directives concerning 
the administration of justice in 
probate cases involving the division 
of agricultural property. 

The Supreme Court has drawn 
the attention of all courts to the 
fact that the national interest re- 
quires steps to be taken to coun- 
teract the excessive fragmentization 
of existing farms. It is essential to 
preserve the _ greatest possible 
number of farms large enough to 
provide work for a whole peasant 
family, assure it of suitable means 
of support, and provide favourable 
conditions for continual technical 
progress in agriculture. 

The directives of the Supreme 
Court emphasize that in drafting 
laws concerning inheritance the 
legislature had stressed that any 
division of agricultural property 
conflicting with social and eco- 
nomic interests is inadmissible, 
and in this respect it had invoked 
extra-legal, that is economic, cri- 
teria. 


The Supreme Court has also 
decided what should be the lower 
limits on the size of farms consistent 
with their social and economic 
interests. This decision has taken 
into account recommendations sent 
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co-operation between the two 
countries in the field of telecom. 
munication, wireless, postal sery- 
ices, and television. 


TES 


by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
based on material provided by the 
Institute of Agricultural Economics, 
and also taken into consideration 
the historically conditioned struc- 
ture of agriculture in various parts 
of the country. This minimum size 
is as follows: 3 hectares in the 
south of Poland, 5 hectares in the 
centre, and 7-8 hectares in the rest 
of the country. These lower limits 
should be treated as an average, 
that is corresponding to the 
average level of agriculture in each 
part of the country. However, it 
should be emphasized that even 
within one voivodship, there may 
be districts where the structure of 
farms is different than in others. 
For this reason these criteria can- 
not, of course, be rigidly applied 
in each case. 


AGRICULTURAL CIRCLES 


At the end of last year there 
were more than 21,000 agricultural 
circles with 562,000 peasant mem- 
bers and 8,300 circles for peasant- 
women with about 160,000 mem- 
bers. This shows that 53 per cent 
of villages have agricultural circles 
with 17 per cent of farms belonging 
to them. The circles are therefore 
seen to be rapidly growing. Their 


organization is not yet entirely} 


adequate, however, in relation to 
the tasks facing them. 
The largest group of members 
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consists of peasants with farms of 
between 2-10 hectares in size. 

Last year agricultural circles 
bought 1,303 sets of agricultural 
machinery. In January they col- 
lected contributions for buying 
more than 1,311 such sets. Mem- 
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nearly 300 million zlotys. Last year 
tractors waited for buyers, whereas 
at present the situation is quite 
different. 

This shows that the collective 
investment activity of circles is 
growing in importance. In spite of 





bers’ contributions towards the 
buying of machinery rose to 
#7 million zlotys last year, but in 
the present year they have reached 


some progress however, there is 
still a widespread dislike of sinking 
private financial means in a col- 
lective enterprise. 


Statistical Data 





NATURAL POPULATION CHANGES 


The natural increase curve in Poland which rose steadily from 1950- 
1955 has been showing a decline in the last few years. 

The natural increase reached a rate of 19.5 per 1000 persons, then 
dropped to 19.1 in 1956, 18.1 in 1957, 17.9 in 1958 and in 1959 — according 
to preliminary data — has been running at a level of 16.6. It is still much 
higher than before the war (in 1938 the natural increase fate per 
1000 persons was 11.2). 

Comparing the data on population changes before the war and 
at present, one is led to the conclusion that the marriage and live 
birth rates per 100 persons have not changed essentially. The marriage 
tate in 1938 was 8.2 and in 1958 — 9.2, and the live birth rate was 25.3 
in 1938 and 26.3 in 1958. 

On the other hand, the death rate per 100 persons has changed 
considerably. It fell from 14.1 in 1938 to 8.4 in 1958. A particularly 
marked decrease can be noted in the infant mortality rate — from about 
139 per 1000 live births in 1938 to 72 in 1958. 

Amongst the causes of death in the urban population (at the end of 
1958) first place is held by blood-circulation diseases (22.3 per 
10,000 persons); second by tumours (10.1 per 10,000 persons). Lung 
tuberculosis, which was very common in Poland before and during the 
war and even in the first post-war years (10 deaths per 10,000 persons 
in 1950) has now moved to a lower position — 4.5 deaths per 10,000 persons 
in 1957. 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 

The number of marriages per 1,000 persons has increased from 8.2 in 
1938 to 9.2 in 1958 with one characteristic feature: an increase in 
Marriages in lower age groups in comparison with the pre-war period. 
In 1931-2 most men married at the age of 25-29. Recently the peak moved 
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downwards and 89.7 men per 1,000 persons marry at the age of 20-24) 
The situation with regard to women is similar. In 1931-1932 70.2 womed 
per 1,000 persons married at the age of 20-24, and in 1957 the number! 
increased to 101.5. The rates for the ages of 19 or less amount to 34.8 and 
57.1 respectively. 





by 
indu 


ig ‘| 

The tendency towards younger marriages is one of the reasons for! a le 
the increase in the divorce rate which is growing from year to year.} indu 
Whereas in 1950 there were 11,200 divorces, the number increased toF cent 
13,816 in 1956 and to 15,704 in 1958. A 
} qual 

EMPLOYMENT IN 1959 f i 

A 


The average number of employed in the socialized sector of the eco- ’ 
nomy * was 6,960,000 in 1959, an increase by about 111,000 persons, or 
1.6 per cent over 1958. Of this total number 6,459,000 persons were 
employed outside agriculture, i.e. 154,000 persons or 2.4 per cent more / 
than in 1958. : 

The increase in the labour force which took place in the first three | 
quarters of 1959 slowed down in the last quarter and in the building § , 
industry there was actually a drop in the number employed in comparison | 


with the third quarter. ps 
p chal 
Employment in the Socialized Sector in 1959 [ ] 
Numbered Employed | indi 
Sectors of the Economy Thous. Index Per- : 
persons (1958 = 100) centages ; 
Total 6,960 101.6 100.0 e 
agriculture and forestry 501 92.1 73 | and 
outside agriculture and forestry 6,459 102.4 92.8 
in this: 
industry 2,972 101.5 42.7 
building 806 104.9 11.6 
transport and | | 
communications 633 103.1 9.1 | tho 
trade 714 103.2 10.3 | tha 
public services and housing 189 108.8 2.7 | the 
social and cultural 
establishments 733 104.8 10.5 
administration 281 93.4 4.0 
yes 
wil 


Employment in the non-socialized sector (approximate data) which | 
in 1957 amounted to 137,000 and in 1958 to 161,000, increased in 1959 only | ° 
slightly to 163,000. _ 


* See the graph for 1959 in No. 5, p. 71. 
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WAGE MOVEMENTS IN 1959 


The personal wage fund in the socialized sector * was in 1959 higher 
by about 12,800 million zlotys, or by 10.3 per cent, than in 1958. In 
industry it was higher by about 5,200 million zlotys, or 8.7 per cent. 

The average gross nominal monthly pay in the socialized sector reached 
a level of 1,621 zlotys in 1959, an increase of 8.1 per cent over 1958; in 
industry it increased by about 7 per cent, in building by about 9 per 
cent, and in transport and communications by about 5 per cent. 

Average wages increased in the first three quarters of 1959. In the last 
quarter, however, as a result of greater strictness in the administration 
of the wage fund, there was a drop in average nominal wages in com- 
parison with the third quarter. 

Average nominal wages in 1958 and 1959 were as follows: 


Quarter 
Year I II III IV 
1958 1,416 1,464 1,550 1,569 
1959 1,549 1,626 1,692 1,617 


Average annual real wages in the socialized sector increased in 1959 
by 46 per cent in comparison with 1958. This increase, however, is 
a result of a rather unstable growth in real wages during the year. The 
changes in real wages were influenced by the following two factors: 

In the first place — by the curve of gross nominal wages in the 
individual three-month periods which, taking 1958 as 100, was as follows: 


lst quarter — 103.3 3rd quarter — 112.2 
2nd a — 108.5 4th aA — 107.9 


In the second place — by changes in the price of certain commodities 
and services whose index — taking 1958 as 100 — is given below: 


lst quarter — 100.5 3rd quarter — 100.9 
2nd ee — 99.5 4th c: — 104.1 
1959 — 101.2 


Considering the above figures one is led to the conclusion that even 
though in 1959 the average annual real wage was higher by 4.6 per cent 
than in 1958, its level at the end of 1959 was approximately equal to 
the level of 1958. 


COAL EXPORTS 


The réle of coal in Polish foreign trade has been decreasing in recent 
years. This was due both to seasonal and market factors, such as mild 
winters and the lowering of freight rates for the deliveries of American 
coal to Western Europe, and structural factors such as the competition of 
oil and natural gas in meeting the needs of West European industry. 


* See the graph for 1959 in No. 5, p. 72. 
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(at current prices): 


tons 
Total 13,357 
Socialist 
. Countries 7,123 
Capitalist 


Countries * 6,234 


Thousand Per- 


* Including bunker coal sales. 


1955 — 40.7 
1956 — 36.4 
1957 — 31.3 
1958 — 22.6 
1959 — 18.2 
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The percentage of coal in Polish exports as a whole is shown beloy 


per cent 


Total revenues from the export of Polish coal decreased in 1959 by 
about 80 million zlotys (1 zl. = $0.25), mainly as a result of falling prices 
and also partly as a result of a decrease in the amount of coal exportel, 
by about 200,000 tons in comparison with 1958. 


Polish Coal Exports 


1958 1959 
Thousand Per- Thousand Per- 
centage tons centage tons centage 
100.0 16,204 100.0 16,005 100.0 
53.3 7,685 47.4 8,181 51.1 
46.7 8,519 52.6 7,824 48.9 
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Portrait of Dr Wojciech Gielecki (1905) 
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Portrait of Julia Chadzynska (1906) : 




















Bogumi! Kobiela as Piszezyk in Andrzej Munk’s Cock-Eyed Luck 
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OLGA BOZNANSKA 


LGA Boznafska (1865-1940) is almost 

unknown in Western Europe; she is 
even little known in Paris — where she spent 
the greater part of her life. Apart from 
a handful of amateurs and several collectors 
in different parts of the world who bought 
her pictures, few know who “Miss Olga” was. 
This year’s retrospective exhibition of 
Boznafiska’s work in the National Museum 
of Cracow — the artist’s birthplace — is the 
largest display of her paintings yet and pro- 
vides a good opportunity to consider it anew. 
The exhibition contains over 170 oil-paintings 
from all periods of her work, beginning with 
her studies in Munich, which she started in 
1886, up to the period of full maturity in 
Paris where she lived and worked from 1898 
until her death. 


The range of the Cracow exhibition is 
wide but by no means covers the whole of 
Boznatiska’s work. Only pictures from Polish 
museums and private collections are shown 
although a considerable number are also to 
be found in galleries in Paris, Venice, the 
U.S.A. and Japan and in private hands, 
mostly in Paris. There are also various 
mementoes of Boznanska, brought from her 
studio in Paris. Among them is a photograph 
taken in Boulevard Montparnasse in 1930, 
showing the artist in a long skirt such as was 
fashionable in the days of the Paris horse- 
tram. The photographer has _ purposely 
eliminated everything that might show that 
time had not stood still for twenty or thirty 
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INTEGRATION OF THE 
HUMANITIES 


“It is not enough, I think, 
to have a proper organization 
which would give our cultural 
policy the necessary guidance. 
It.is not enough to make a 
suitable choice of topics and 
draw together historians, 
theoreticians, sociologists from 
various fields of culture. It is 
not enough to control the 
general terms of reference. 
There is another’ serious 
question we must face, and 
that is the integration of the 
humanities. This is perhaps the 
crucial question, because the 
practical results of all our 
work largely depend on the 
proper solution of this 
problem, What matters is to 
enable specialists working 
together to understand each 
other and to find a common 
language. This is not easy.” 


Stefan Zétkiewski 
in Nowa Kultura 


“ANTIGONE” IN THE OPEN AIR 


On the initiative of the Pol- 
ski Theatre in Poznan Sopho- 
cles’ Antigone will be staged 
in the open air. The big court- 
yard of the Poznan Ballet 
School has been chosen for 
the performance because of 
its suitable setting. 


“MESSAGES FRANCO-POLONAIS” 


An exhibition entitled “Mes- 
sages Franco-Polonais”’ il- 
lustrating. Franco-Polish cul- 
tural relations has been 
arranged by the French 
Embassy together with the 
Society for Franco-Polish 
Friendship at the £6dz House 
of Culture. 
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LOVE AND NEW WRITING 


“Isn’t love for our young 
writers merely an excuse for 
criticism? In other words, do 
they really regard love as a 
striving for oneness with an 
individual human being. Don’t 
they rather want to plunge 
into an anonymous and half- 
ecstatic eroticism, not concern- 
ed with any individual? To 
our younger writers faithful- 
ness and jealousy are alien 
concepts, and yet it is these 
which reveal the desire to 
capture the individuality of 
the loved one. What often 
recurs in their works — 
though as a rule only in 
marginal remarks and hints — 
is the theme of orgy as if 
their heroes wished in this 
way to break through their 
own individual personalities, 
and destroy themselves, or 
transcend the boundaries of 
their own being. In short, they 
seem to want to drown in a 
stream of irresponsibility and 
impetuousness. There are, of 
course, two sides to this — 
delight as well as despair.’’ 


Jan Jablonski 
in Przeglad Kulturalny 


NAZI CRIMES AGAINST JEWS 


The Jewish Historical Insti- 
tute is preparing the public- 
ation of a series of new doc- 
uments on Nazi crimes com- 
mitted against the Jewish pop- 
ulation in Poland. Five 
diaries kept by Jews, will 
shortly appear under the title 
Gone with the Fire. The first 
is a chronicle kept by Noemi 
Szac-Wajnkranc, at first in 
the Ghetto, and later outside 
its walls. It has already been 
issued in German, and is now 
being translated into Italian, 
French, Hungarian, Swedish, 
and Czech. 

Next there is the diary As 
Seen by a Girl of Twelve by 
Janina Hescheles, daughter of 
the editor of the daily Chwi- 
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years: the fragment of the Boulevard appears 


empty and unpeopled and against its back- ° 


ground stands out the slight figure of Olga 
Boznanska, in outmoded clothes, oblivious 


of fashion and custom and in her own way ‘ 
» | 


triumphant over time. 

This -photograph, in which Boznarska 
stands out against the boulevard in an 
artists’ district is completely in character, 
for in her attitude to contemporary life, as 
in the photograph, she dismissed many things 
from sight; the photographer erased the 
Cafés Déme or Coupéle from the landscape, 
in much the same way as she had ignored 
all the artistic fashions of the last twenty or 
thirty years, all connections with Mont- 
parnasse, even with the artists’ cafes whose 


existence the photographer chose not to 


recognize. Boznanska’s attitude may be 
summed up as the removing of certain ele- 


ments from the field of vision; this concerns | 


both the artistic trends of the years between 
the wars and earlier ones such as Im- 
pressionism oor  post-Impressionism with 
which, painting as she did in the Im- 
pressionist convention, Boznariska was ob- 
viously connected. 

If this painter is rooted in any particular 
period, it is the period of her Munich youth. 
This may sound paradoxical and yet it cannot 
be denied: Boznanska never relinquished her 
Munich youth in spite of the fact that her 
great art is a denial of the entire Munich 
syllabus. But there she was in her element, 
there she spent her youth, there she was 
perhaps happier and certainly more herself 
than in Paris, in which she lived for more 
than forty years and through which she 
moved untouched by her surroundings as no 
other painter has ever been. 

This old and always lonely woman had 
nothing in common with the Paris of the 
artistic schools, trends, issues and discussions, 
with the Paris of the foreigners who con- 
stituted the Ecole de Paris, and of the 
foreigners who formed the other schools of 
which one then heard so much. There was 
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OLGA BOZNANSKA 


ag wis nothing to connect her with the Boulevard 
of Olga Montparnasse which for others was the 
blivious rentre of artistic life and for her — only 
sl way { place for a lonely walk. She could equally 

¢vell have strolled elsewhere. There is some- 
thing heroic and deeply moving in this 


— refusal to take cognizance of the existing 


ae reality; in living in a world where the 
aracter, ‘ 
life, as frontiers of past and present were not even 


y things defined; in spinsterish eccentricity and isola- 
ed the tion which, though melancholy, was so rich 
\dscape, in artistic achievement; in her artistic taste, 
ignored infallible where her own work was con- 
enty or cerned, indifferent to that of others; in re- 
Mont- signation from life — but never from art. 
. whosl | Whatever label one may attach to Boznan- 
not td |ska’s attitude to the present, however one 
ay be’ waluates her sentiment for the Munich school 
in lel and her indifference to the importance of the 
modern art of which Paris was the centre, 


- the fact remains that her own art was great. 
etween 
sa Ball Although her style was formed, as we 





.., |have already mentioned, by the Munich 
with ; , 
hae school in her early years and influenced by 
on \Impressionism in her mature years, yet her 
}work cannot be classified with either the 
; /Munich school or with Impressionism; one 
rticular | ? : : : 
youth, 'ean discuss only this or that influence. It is 
|this which distinguishes Boznanska from 
cannot . ~ wal 
other painters and may be called her artistic 
ned her Sle ths é 
independence. For Boznarnska’s individuality 
rat her, ‘ 
Munich | ¥@S such that no influence played more than 
|a secondary, merely auxiliary réle in her 
lement, ‘ ; 
work. Hovewer she paints, she is always 
ne was "ier " : : 
herself. This is particularly unusual, since in 
herself ~~. a oath 
> moll artists of Boznanska’s rank, and even those 
who are greater, the influence of environ- 
ch she ‘ 2 
ment, of plastic conception, of the trends and 
$s as no 
_féle. Boznariska’s disposition completely pre- 
an had» d . ie 
of the uded this. This is shown even more clearly 
wmeicell by her exclusive preoccupation with painting 
portraits. An occasional landscape or still life, 
oO con- ‘ . ; 
| showing her potential talent, consciously un- 
of the’ A 
| Cultivated, only serves to show up her 
ools of sotoqagllges < 
dominating interest in the human form. 
Such an interest is often called a psycho- 


re was 








projects of their epoch, can play a decisive: 
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la in Lwéw, who describes her 
experiences in the Janowski 
Camp. 

Third comes the Journal 
of Justyna, a member of the 
resistance movement in the 
Cracow Ghetto. These mem- 
oirs, written in the Cracow 
prison of Montelupi, were 
found there after the war, 
hidden behind a lavatory pipe. 
The author was shot by the 
Nazis. 

The last two items are: 
Death Brigade by L. Wie- 
liczker describing events in 
various concentration camps, 
and Memoirs of a Participant 
in the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising 
by Dorka Goldkorn. 

A book on the martyrdom 
of Polish Jews during the Nazi 
occupation and on the common 
Polish and Jewish resistance 
movement will also be pu- 
blished by MON in several 
languages, with an introduct- 
ion by Professor Tadeusz Ko- 
tarbinski. 


EXHIBITION OF DUTCH 
SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS 


Nine publishing 
Presenting some 400 books, 
mostly concerned with the 
latest achievements in science 
and technology, took part in 
the exhibition of Dutch books 
and periodicals, which was 
opened in Cracow in March. 

In return an exhibition of 
Polish scientific books is to 
be held in Amsterdam. It is 
being prepared by Polish 
Scientific Publishers and the 
book retail trade enterprise 
Dom Ksiazki. 


houses 


SIXTY YEARS IN THE THEATRE 


Mieczystawa Cwiklifiska, Po- 
land’s most famous actress, 
celebrated her eightieth birth- 
day in March and at the same 
time sixty years in the theatre. 
The Council of State has 
conferred the Grand Cross of 
the Polonia Restituta Order 


in honour of the occasion. 
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MAMMOTH SKULL 


The crew of the Gdynia 
trawler “Gdy 183” found the 
skull of a mammoth during 
a recent fishing-trip. The 
skull which is one and a half 
metres broad and half a metre 
high, has been presented to 
the Sea Fishing Institute. 


NEW WORK FOR THE 
WRITERS’ UNION 


A plenary session of the 
Central Board of the Writers’ 
Union, devoted to the plan of 
work for the current year, 
took place in Warsaw recently. 
The subject of the session 
were the urgent tasks facing 
the Union after the general 
meeting in December. These 
include increased popularizat- 
ion of literature through closer 
contacts with provincial cul- 
tural bodies; writers’ parti- 
cipation in cultural events and 
celebrations, systematic and 
organized cultural activity in 
the Western and Northern 
Territories: and the founding 
of writers’ clubs in all voivod- 
ship towns, where branches of 
the Writers’ Union are not 
yet in existence. 


WINNER OF THEATRICAL AWARD 


In 1956 the Association of 
Polish Theatre and Film 
Artists founded a prize for 
young producers in honour of 
the late Leon Schiller, a pro- 
ducer of rare theatrical genius. 
This year the prize was 
awarded to Konrad Swinarski 
of the Dramatyczny Theatre 
in Warsaw. Swinarski studied 
at the State Theatrical School 
in Warsaw, and has produced 
many plays, including two by 
Bertold Brecht, (Herr Puntilia 
and his Servant Matti and The 
Threepenny Opera), A Taste 
of Honey by Shelagh Delaney, 
an adaptation of Aristophanes’ 
The Birds and a number of 
television programmes. 
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logical one. A careful study of Boznariska’s 
portraits, however, especially those of her 
mature years, shows that the psychology of 
the human personality was on the whole 
a secondary consideration with her, that she 
was mainly interested in the intimacy of the 
portrait, its atmosphere and specific charac- 
ter, as someone else may be interested in 
the intimacy or atmosphere of a landscape 
or still life. If it is true that a tree from one 
landscape differs from the tree of another 
and a jug from one still life from the jug 
of another, then it is only in this way that 
one can speak of a differentiation between 
the figures in Boznarska’s portraits. What 
matters, however, is not the psychology of 
Mr X or Mrs Y, but Mr X or Mrs Y as 
a living form subjected to a certain treat- 
ment in paint, intended to disclose the in- 
timacy and uniqueness of the painted subject. 
There is a certain paradox in the situation 
that although she often worked on com- 


missioned portraits and almost certainly took | 


care to obtain a true likeness, Boznariska 
always approached her work, not as a subject, 
but as a problem in painting which had to be 
solved anew each time. In her later work 
this continued sublimation of form and 
liberation from the subject (or treatment of 
the subject as an external factor only), 
became so intense that one might talk about 
the abstractionist character of this figurative 
art. The perfection of craftsmanship, its 
variations and subtleties permit comparison — 
toutes proportions gardées — with the later 
pictures of Bonnard, both in their abstract 


figurativeness and in their elimination of | 


everything but clear liberated form. 
Boznanska’s pictures were painted by an 
artist who in her youth was under the spell 
of Leible and in her mature years an 
admirer of Cariere; they were painted by an 
artist for whom all issues of contemporary 


painting, particularly those of Abstractionism, | 
were in fact foreign. Such are the paradoxes 


of art. 
Joanna Guze 
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COCK-EYED LUCK * 


NCE again Andrzej Munk has produced 

a film which can only be described as 
out of the ordinary. The name of this 
director always comes up when there is talk 
of the “Polish film school”. He began his 
film career in the ’40s. After studying to be 
acameraman and director at the State Film 
School in Lédz, he went into documentaries 
and directed Kolejarskie Stowo (A Railway- 
man’s Word); he followed this with a film, 
made jointly with Witold Lesiewicz, about 
miners: Gwiazdy muszq plongé (Stars over 
Silesia). However, in Munk’s documentaries 
one could sense a strong leaning towards 
literary storytelling. The next stage in his 
career was marked by “fictionalized report- 
ing’, films in which actors (though not 
professional ones) were used to depict 
apparently documentary subjects, and which 
followed a previously adapted screenplay. He 
made two film of this sort: Blekitny krzyz 
(Men of The Blue Cross) an account of the 
Tatra Rescue Squad, and Niedzielny poranek 
(One Sunday Morning) a reportage about 
Warsaw. Both these films were awarded 
prizes at international film festivals. 


Munk’s first feature film was Czlowiek na 
torze (Man on the Track) from a screenplay 
by Jerzy S. Stawiriski. It was a story about 
an old railwayman, victimized for his sup- 
posedly reactionary views. This film, which 
echoed some of the many problems being 
discussed in Poland in 1956, struck some 
harsh notes of social criticism. Munk followed 
it with Eroica, another Stawinski screenplay, 
which was widely acclaimed by critics at 
home and abroad. It belonged to that cycle 
of films about the war and the Warsaw 
Rising which also includes Wajda’s Kanal, 
Lenartowicz’s Pigulki dla Aurelii (Pills for 


* This film was chosen to represent 
Polish cinema at this year’s Cannes Film 
Festival. 


COCK-EYED LUCK 
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ANCIENT COINS 


In accordance with the 
wishes of Professor Zygmunt 
Zakrzewski, his daughter rec- 
ently gave the National Mu- 
seum in Cracow his personal 
collection of 5,000 early Polish 
coins dating from the reign 
of Poland’s first ruler Mieszko I 
(in the tenth century) until 
the times of Queen Jadwiga 
(towards the end of the 
fourteenth century). Professor 
Zakrzewski was one of those 
who helped to raise the status 
of numismatics and to in- 
troduce it into the university 
curriculum, 


LITTLE STAGE IN NATIONAL 
THEATRE 


The Narodowy Theatre in 
Warsaw recently opened a 
second, subsidiary stage, to be 
known as the “Little Stage’’. 
Plays with small casts, mainly 
contemporary, will be per- 
formed there during two weeks 
of every month. Willis Hall’s 
The Long and the Short and 
the Tall was chosen for the 
opening production. 


GRAND PRIX FOR POLISH 
RECORDINGS 


For some time “Polish Re- 
cordings’” have been collabo- 
rating with “Deutsche Gra- 
mophon Gesellschaft’. Music 
played in Poland by Polish 
ensembles has been recorded 
on high quality German DGG 
records. 


Recently two records made 
by the Russian pianist Svato- 
slay Rikhter with the Polish 
Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Witold Rowicki and 
Stanistaw Wislocki received 


the Grand Prix du Disque of 
the Charles 
of Paris. 


Cross Academy 
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FRENCH 
ACTRESS 


AWARD TO POLISH 


The Polish film actress El- 
zbieta Krzyzewska was voted 
one of the best actress of 
1959 by the French Film 
Academy (for her réle in The 
Ashes and the Diamond). The 
others were Emanuella Riva 
(Hiroshima, mon amour) and 
Hannes Messemer. 


POLISH ACOUSTIC DESIGNS FOR 
GENEVA 


Ernest Ansermet, who con- 
ducted his Suisse Romande or- 
chestra in the Pomeranian 
Philharmonic Hall at Byd- 
goszez in the autumn of 1959 
gfeatly admired the acoustics 
of the hall. The municipal 
authorities in Geneva have 
now asked the director of the 
Bydgoszcz Philharmonic Hall 
whether it would be possible 
for them to buy the plans of 
the concert hall or to com- 
mission a new plan from the 
same designers. 


GDANSK DAYS 


The fifteenth anniversary of 
the return of Gdafisk to Po- 
land fell on March 30th, but 
it was decided to hold the 
celebrations during the Gdansk 
Days, which are held annually 
from July 22nd — July 29th. 
The Days will be marked by 
an all-Poland opera festival 
and a festival of films devoted 
to the Western Territories. 
The programme will also in- 
clude an exhibition “Gdansk 
in Photographs” as well as 
exhibitions of painting, sculp- 
ture and graphic art. 


An additional attraction will 
be performances given by the 
Mazowsze Song and Dance 
Ensemble. 
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Aurelia), and Passendorfer’s Zamach (Th 
Attempt). It was with this. film that Munk; 
individual and highly original personality 
an artist reached its definitive evolution. 
Man on the Track Munk had revealed hij 
passionate commitment as a reporter of the 
social scene; now in Eroica another theme 
already hinted at in some of his shorts, like 
One Sunday Morning, was to emerge -| 
a mocking irony. This irony has distinct 
social and philosophical over-tones. Eroica 
presents a caricature of the Warsaw Rising 
as seen through the eyes of a somewhat shady} 
customer and lampoons the myths that pro-} 
liferate in an officers’ P.O.W. camp; Munk 
has clearly. taken up the cudgels on behalf 
of rationalism in opposition to the cult of) 
heroism and extreme unthinking courage, 
a wave of which had at that time inundated! 
films and books. 
Zezowate , SzcezeScie (Cock-Eyed Luck) is) 
composed in the same intellectual key as 
Eroica. The theme is one which under- 
lies all the major films of the Polish School: 
the fate of the Pole projected against a back- 
ground of the historical upheavals of our 
times. However, in this case the Pole is 
a figure neither heroic nor tragic. He is 
a small-time opportunist and time-server, 
born with a wooden spoon in his mouth,| 
a cheap character on the whole and of little! 
stature. Munk takes his hero from boybood 
up to the post-war years, through the various 
phases of recent Polish history. Before the 
war he is involved in the activities of pro- 
Government organizations; during the war 
he tries to cash in on the black market, while 
at the same time bluffing some important 
function in the underground, and finally 
after the war he climbs on to the bandwagon 











of bureaucracy. The hero’s misfortune is that 
though he always tries to be in step and to 
toe the line, he can never keep up with the 
changes that take place and runs foul of all 
of them. 

There is, however, another side to this 
complex creature that cannot be overlooked. 
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COCK-EYED LUCK 


Piszezyk is a fairly typical product, doubtless. 
to be found in other countries, and not just 
in Poland. Spineless, easily carried away by 
any old slogan, blindly obeying the stronger, 
Piszezyk might just as easily have marched 
with the Italian blackshirts or the German 
brownshirts in the same fatuous, unquestion- 
ing way that he demonstrates with the 
students in Munk’s film who are shouting 
for war with Lithuania. This little man is 
a typical child of the times which gave birth 
to the inhumanity of totalitarianism. 


Of course Cock-Eyed Luck is primarily 
a satire on opportunism as personified in 
the central character. All the same, there are 
other, more complex strands in the make-up 
of this “unlovable hero” as he has been called 
by some Polish critics. Both in the film and 
the Stawinski story on which the screenplay 
is based, he has certain features which give 
him an affinity to HaSek’s Schweik and some 
of the heroes of 18th century philosophic 
fables. Piszezyk in Cock-Eyed Luck is far 
from being the sort of sage or homespun 
philosopher which Jacques le Fataliste or 
Schweik are. He is too petty, shallow and 
contemptible for that. But in his reactions to 
each situation there is some grain of logic 
and common sense. And this is what makes 
of Piszezyk not just a symbol of opportunism, 
but a sort of catalyst for showing up the 
absurdity of each situation with which he is 
involved. In the conditions of pre-war Poland, 
during the war or in the P.O.W. camp, Pisz- 
ezyk by his behaviour unwittingly exposes 
and holds up to ridicule all the braggadocio, 
delusions of grandeur and false heroics sur- 
rounding him. Later this catalyst is used to 
dispel the smoke screen round the humbug 
and conformism of bureaucracy. 


As a director Munk has always been 
opposed to the baroque and to an excessive 
indulgence in formal beauty. His film style 
leans rather towards journalism in the best 
sense of the word. He is more concerned 
with transmitting a particular intellectual 
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NEW TRANSLATIONS 


This year several important 
new translations of foreign 
literature are expected to 
appear. The State Publishing 
Institute announces the forth- 
coming publication of Faulk- 
ner’s Sartoris, some more of 
Hemingway’s_ short stories, 
monographs by Perruchot on 
Van Gogh and  Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Die Geschdfte des 
Herrn Julius Caesar by Brecht, 
Das Versprechen by Diirren- 
matt, Arktur Sanatorium by 
Fedin, and The Deep by 
Sergeyev-Isensky. The Insti- 
tute’s “Poetry Library” will 
be enriched by selections from 
Eminescu, Yesenin, Poe, and 
Verhaeren. 


THEIR FAVOURITE PLAY 


The Warsaw evening paper 
Kurier Polski ran its third 
annual poll to select the best 
theatrical production in War- 
saw. Readers saw eight 
selected performances and 
sent notes on their choice to 
the paper. Marks were given 
according to the system used 
in Polish schools: very good — 


5, good — 4, medium — 3, 
poor — 2, bad — 1. The highest 
average mark (4.82) was 


received by Arthur Miller’s 
The Crucible staged by the 
Dramatyczny Theatre. Second 
place was assigned to Victor 
Hugo’s Marie Tudor, at the 
Narodowy Theatre, and third 
to Hamlet at the Powszechny 
Theatre. 


FREEDOM OF THE CITY FOR 
RUBINSTEIN 


At a special meeting with 
representatives of the citirens 
of Lédz, held at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, the freedom of 
the city was conferred on 
Arthur Rubinstein. 
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BATTLEFIELD REVISITED 


Production of the two-part, 
wide-screen colour film Teu- 
tonic Knights and Grunwald, 
based on a novel by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, author of Quo 
Vadis, recently reached the 
last stage of studio shooting. 
Cutting and work on the 
soundtrack was scheduled to 
begin by the end of March. 
In July, the month when the 
Polish armies defeated the 
Teutonic Knights at the battle 
of Grunwald in 1410, the film 
will have a gala performance 
at a grand rally on the site of 
the battle. 


POLISH-BRAZILIAN SOCIETY 


The Polish-Brazilian Society 
began its work in March, Its 
activity is to include lectures, 
discussions, meetings with Pol- 
ish travellers and Brazilian 
visitors to Poland, exhibi- 
tions and other artistic events. 

The following are members 
of the Society’s Board: Pre- 
sident — Jézef Ozga-Michalski, 
member of the Council of 
State; Vice-presidents — Woj- 
ciech Krzosek, former Polish 
Minister at Rio de Janeiro, 
and Michal Rusinek, Secretary 
General of the Polish P.E.N. 
Centre; Treasurer — Mieczy- 
staw Lepecki, writer; Secre- 
tary General — Antoni Olcha, 
writer; other members of the 
Board include: Jarostaw Iwasz- 
kiewicz, Chairman of the Po- 
lish Writers’ Union; Franci- 
szek Modrzewski, Vice-Minister 
of Foreign Trade; Jan Szkop, 
Vice-minister of Education; 
Professor Kazimierz Kumaniec- 
ki, of Warsaw University; and 
Mr, Jan Wréblewski. 


‘WARSAW - MILAN 


The Warsaw Opera Company 
has received an invitation to 
perform at La Scala in Milan. 
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-“message” than with a juggling of forma 
effects. Thus Cock-Eyed Luck is primarily an 
entertainment with a serious theme, and the 
accuracy with which the satire hits its targets 
is of primary importance. Munk has managed 
this with the help of heightened elements of 
the grotesque. Visual gags, caricature border- 
ing on farce, even slapstick — the director 
makes use of every one of these devices. 
From this point of view there are echoes in 
this film not only of Chaplin, but also of 
some of René Clair’s films like Le Million 
(in fact, in the first half of the picture, Munk 
quite deliberately resorts to the techniques 
of the silent film). These gimmicks counter- 
point the film’s otherwise realistic style and 
help to reinforce the metaphor or highlight 
the key situations. — 


In all this Munk has been helped by the 
meticulously appropriate score composed by 
Jan Krenz and the camera work of Jerzy 
Lipman and Krzysztof Winiewicz. 


The unusually complicated réle of the 
hero has drawn an outstanding performance 
from Bogumil Kobiela. This young actor has 
up to now appeared in what have been more 
or less bit parts — his most important film 
réle was the clerk in Wajda’s The Ashes and 
the Diamond. On the stage he had become 
known as one of the chief founders — 
together with Zbigniew Cybulski — of the 
Bim-Bom revue. And recently he scored a big 
success in the part of Caligula in Camus’ play 
put on at the Wybrzeze Theatre in Gdarisk. 
With Cock-Eyed Luck Kobiela joins the front 
rank of our screen comedians. He commands 
an extraordinary range of technique — from 
farce and slapstick to the underplayed sub- 
tleties of character acting, and he has no 
difficulty with changing his age and appear- 
ance as he portrays his hero from boyhood 
to old age. In fact there is something about 
his talents that reminds one of the incom- 
parable Alec Guinness. 


K. T. Toeplitz 
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THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


HE Polish Academy of Sciences was 
founded in 1951 to help centralize 
scientific research, and organize and re- 
t the whole of Polish science. In 
realization of its first function the Academy 
has created a number of institutions and 
research centres for all branches of science, 
which have considerable achievements to 
their credit. No particular authority was 
was vested in the Academy, however, to 
enable it to fulfil its second function. 

The need for the co-ordination and 
planning of scientific work was in the mean- 
time becoming a burning problem. The 
number of research institutions steadily 
multiplied and now includes numerous 
centres run by the Academy, and over 
70 coming under various ministries as well 
as hundreds of faculties and 2,400 chairs 
at over 70 schools of university status. All 
this weighs heavily on the country’s budget 
while the work of many of these institutions 
which cost the state considerable sums of 
money — was often quite unco-ordinated. 
It was therefore felt necessary to found 
a central planning body to co-ordinate all 
scientific research. This could be tackled in 
two ways — either by entrusting the co- 
ordinating powers to a new central office, 
which would to a large extent have a purely 
administrative function; or by entrusting 
these powers to the Academy itself. It was 
the second solution which was finally accept- 
ed in the conviction that the co-ordination 
and control of scientific work are delicate 
Matters best tackled by an organization 
representing scientists themselves. The new 
Polish Academy of Sciences Act was there- 
fore passed by the Sejm at the beginning 
of this year. 

What are the wider duties of the Aca- 
demy as defined in this new Act? They will 
include the drafting of scientific research 
plans on a national scale for approval by the 
Government; the co-ordination and progress 
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CO-ORDINATION AND PLANNING 
OF RESEARCH 


In connection with the 
wider powers of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences its Pre- 
sidium has set up a Commis- 
sion on the Planning and Co- 
ordination of Research, to be 
headed by Professor Janusz 
Groszkowski, Vice-President 
of the Academy. 

The Commission will have 
to analyse short- and long- 
term plans of research; to 
select, on the basis of detailed 
proposals by Academy Com- 
mittees and the opinions of 
Academy “ectionvs, the key 
problems of the State Plan for 
Scientific Research of parti- 
cular importance for the na- 
tional economy; to analyse re- 
ports on the implementation 
of State Research Plans as 
well as reports and suggestions 
concerning the actual state 
and the needs of science in 
Poland; to give opinions on 
draft regulations for the 
system and methods of plan- 
ning and co-ordinating re- 
search and to give opinions 
On all other issues connected 
with the coordination and 
planning of research on a na- 
tional scale. 


DUNIKOWSKI ANNIVERSARY 


The grand old man of 
Polish sculpture, Xawery Du- 
nikowski, a tireless artist, has 
recently celebrated his 85th 
birthday. Mr Dunikowski is 
still active — he lectures, 
sculpts and takes a lively part 
in Warsaw’s artistic life. 


DICTIONARY OF POLISH 
LANGUAGE 


The second volume of the 
fundamental Dictionary of the 
Polish Language, edited by 
Professor Witold Doroszewski, 
is now on sale. The volumes 
covers the letters d, e, f, g. 
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ANOTHER DOCUMENT OF 
JEWISH MARTYRDOM 


The Iskry Publishing House 
recently issued another diary 
kept by a Jewish boy during 
the German Occupation, 1i17- 
year-old Dawid Sierakowiak 
from the L6dz ghetto. 

This diary covers the period 
from April 1941, when its 
author joined a left-wing 
youth organization active in 
the ghetto to September 1942. 
Unfortunately it is not com- 
Plete but breaks off in the 
middle of a sentence, on the 
day when Sierakowiak’s mo- 
ther was arrested by the Nazis. 
The diary consisting of two 
exercise books was found by 
chance in £6dZ shortly after 
the war. It is now kept in 
the archives of the Jewish 
Historical Institute. Dawid Sie- 
rakowiak lost his whole family 
in the ghetto and died in 1943 
of pulmonary tuberculosis. 


HOLLYWOOD COMMISSION 


Stanistaw Hadyna, artistic 
director of the Slask Song and 
Dance Ensemble, was asked 
during his recent stay in Los 
Angeles to compose the score 
for three American films. 


STEREOPHONIC RECORDS AT 
BOOK FAIR 


Publishers from Spain, Ja- 
Pan and Vietnam are for the 
first time taking part in this 
year’s International Book Fair 
in Warsaw, 

Many music publishers, 
such as Consolidated Music 
Sales from the United States 
and Ricordi from Italy, as well 
as record companies (Czech 
Supraphon, Hungarian Kultu- 
ra and West German Deutsche 
Gramophon Gesellschaft) are 
displaying their records in the 
music salon of the Fair, which 
for the first time includes 
stereophonic records and mu- 
sic. 
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control of projects covered by these plans; 
and the co-ordination of scientific co- 
operation with other countries. This means 
that the Academy will now be faced with 
a great many new problems. Foremost 
amongst these will be its future relationship 


with the. universities and research institutes © 


controlled by the various ministries. The 


Act expressly states that the Academy is to | 


be the highest state authority for scientific 
affairs and the government’s permanent 
scientific advisory body. 

This widening of the scope of the Aca- 
demy’s work has necessitated some changes 
in its internal organization. The highest 
authority of the Academy is — as before — 
its General Assembly, consisting of elected 
members, whose election has to be confirmed 
by the Council of State. The Academy's 
Presidium is partly elected and partly 
appointed. Its head is the President and it is 
responsible for the work to be carried out by 
the Academy itself as well as by all its 
departments. The Presidium has to examine 
and confirm the national research plans and 
submit them to the government for approval. 
It must itself verify the collated research 
plans of all its branch institutions and will 
have a deciding voice in the founding or 
closing down of such institutions. 

Besides the General Assembly and the 
Presidium the Scientific Secretariat has been 
recognized by the new Act as a leading 
organ of the Academy. Up to now the only 
authority entitled to make binding decisions 
was the Presidium. But in practice it was 
more often than not the Secretariat which not 
only prepared the material for the Presi- 
dium’s decisions but itself made decisions on 
day-to-day problems: The present Act not 
only sanctions this practice but confirms the 
Scientific Secretariat as a new collegiate body 
with executive responsibility for the Aca- 
demy’s day-to-day affairs. More detailed 
matters may even be decided by the Scien- 
tific Secretary himself. The S.S. is senior to 
all other employees of the Academy and will 
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have some ministerial prerogatives. The 
sanctioning of these new and wider powers 
for the Scientific Secretariat will undoubtedly 
help the Academy to work more smoothly. 


* 


It is sometimes said that the press is the 
fourth estate; what estate, then, is science? 

In the present age this question seems to 
have been wrongly formulated. In Socialist 
states with planned economies almost all 
subsidies for scientific research come from 
the state. In that case can an institution 
responsible for research not be the concern 
of the state? Both practical experience and 
present-day trends run counter to this. The 
new Academy Act was brought into being 
by the need for increasing the influence of 
science on the society of today and to- 
morrow. It would however be naive to 
suppose that science can exert this influence 
independently of the state and _ politics. 
According to extreme liberal views (which 
in the West have long lost touch with reality) 
the relationship between politics and science 
is antagonistic by nature. Only the freedom 
and independence of science is said to be able 
to guarantee its progress. But a Marxist 
will recognise the complicated interaction 
of science and politics. A given social 
and political situation determines the extent 
of the influence science can exert on political 
and social life. Lacking these factors, we 
could hardly expect science to have wide 
social influence. In turn the importance which 
science has for politics gives it a dynamic 
influence on public life. We might be nearer 
to the truth therefore if we do not oppose 
science to politics, provided of course that 
we ensure a maximum of independence in 
the formulation and solution of scientific 
problems. 

It is important, from this point of view, 
that it is the Academy itself and not a new- 
ly created office which has been granted 
these co-ordinating and planning rights. 
Where scientific planning is concerned, we 
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MUSICAL POLONICA IN 
COPENHAGEN 


Professor Zofia Lissa, head 
of the Musicology Department 
at Warsaw University, was 
recently invited by Copenha- 
gen University and the Danish 
Musicological Society to deliv- 
er ai lecture on Chopin. 
Professor Lissa was given ac- 
cess to the ethnographical col- 
lections of Copenhagen Uni- 
versity and found some in- 
teresting musical Polonica 
there, including Polish dances 
of the 16th and 17th centuries 
and Polish patriotic songs of 
the late 18th century (found 
in Danish song books). Among 
them is a military march 
dating from 1794, published in 
Warsaw by Hedrich. The re- 
markable feature of _ this 
anonymous composition is that 
its middle part is the tune of 
the Polish national anthem 
which sheds an _ interesting 
light on the still somewhat 
obscure history of the anthem. 

Microfilms of these finds 
will be put at the disposal of 
Polish scholars. 


UNKEMPT THOUGHTS 


Why are lies told by those 
who do not know the truth? 


With giants, even subtleties 
take on enormous dimensions. 


I believe that men come 
from apes, but not from one 
species. 


The world cannot be po- 
Ppulated only by philosophers 
like Socrates. There would not 
be hemlock enough to g0 
round, 

Stanistaw Jerzy Lec 
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P.E.N. CLUB AWARD 


Zofia Jachimecka, who has 
translated several works by 
Italian writers, such as Luigi 
Pirandello, Luigi Ciarelli, Al- 
berto Cassella, has received a 
P.E.N. Club award for her 
version of Goldoni’s Shrewd 
Widow and for her general 
work as a translator. 


SOKORSKA'S RECITAL IN PARIS 


Bogna Sokorska, the Polish 
coloratura soprano, recently 
appeared at the Theatre des 
Champs Elysées in Paris in a 
recital of songs and arias by a 
wide range of composers. Her 
fine voice and technique were 
warmly appreciated by the 
public. 


“co TO?” 


The new Gdansk students’ 
theatre Co to? (What’s This?) 
has just returned from a 
month’s tour of Northern 
countries. The theatre gave 12 
performances in Finland, Swe- 
den and Denmark, to au- 
diences numbering some twelve 
thousand people in all as 
well as special newsreel and 
T.V. shows. 

Co to? has been asked to 
come again and has also been 
invited to make a film in 
Copenhagen. 


IN MEMORY OF WESTERPLATTE 


The heroism of the defenders 
of Westerplatte, the Polish 
fortified outpost in Gdarisk, 
which was the first to be 
attacked by the Germans in 
1939, will be commemorated by 
@ special mound erected on 
the site of the battle. The 
battlefield is to remain intact, 
with all the fortifications put 
up before the outbreak of the 
Second World War. 


ART AND SCIENCE 


accept the fact that it is necessary in tech. 
nical research, because we know that such 
a costly branch of science could not yielj 
results without co-operative work. The ide 
of planning social and philological research, 
however, done mostly by individual scient. 
ists, seems to curb the freedom of research 
and creative intellectual work. Never 
theless in a planned economy, scien. 
tific answers are needed to certain prob 
lem arising in the spheres of economic, social 
and legal policy which must be considered by 
appropriate experts. Hence in these branches 
of science, too, there is a need for an overall 
plan, but one avoiding the substitution of 
facile political directives for scientific 
analysis. There might also be a danger of 
sterility of scientific effort if plans wer 
forced on scientists from without, if they 
were inflexible and did not leave scope for 
individual initiative and interests. But the 


atmosphere in Polish scientific life in Poland)‘ 


in recent years goes to prove that the era ol 
political slogans in science is over. 


Jan Gorski 
“PAN TADEUSZ” 


N English translation of Pan Tadeusz). 


the great Polish Romantic epic by Adam 
Mickiewicz, is to appear in 1960. It is the 
work of Professor Watson Kirkconnell. Below 
we present an extract: 


THE POET IN EXILE 


What can my thoughts be, here upon the 
streets 

Of Paris, when upon my hearing beats 

The noise of curses, lies, ungarnered laurels, 

Regrets belated and infernal quarrels? 


Alas for us deserters, that in times 

Of pestilence we fled to foreign climes, 
Poor, timid souls! For wheresoe’er we trod, 
Fear went before us; in each neighbour’s noi 
We found a foe; they’ve chained us to a post, 
And bid us with all speed give up the ghost... 













































done 


The first translation of Pan Tadeusz was 
rat suc|done in blank verse by M. A. Biggs and 
ot yielj) published in London in 1885. In 1917 the 
The ide} American Slavic scholar, Professor George 
research} Rapall Noyes, published a literal translation 
1 scient.jin prose for which he was awarded the 
research} Commander’s Cross of Polonia Restituta and 
Never.| an honorary doctorate by the Stefan Batory 
scien- University. 
n prob} Professor Kirkconnell, who is Rector of 
ic, social} Acadia University, has based his work equally 
Jered by} the Polish original and on Noyes’ trans- 
oranches lation. 
1 overall} Known as a great admirer and translator 
ution off %f Polish poetry, Dr Kirkconnell gained his 
cientifie| Teputation by such translations as A Golden 
inger of} /reasury of Polish Lyrics (Winnipeg 1936) and 
ns wer extracts from Mickiewicz’ Dziady (Fore- 
if they fathers’ Eve, New York, 1944). 
cope for The suggestion that he should translate 
But the} Pan Tadeusz came from Mrs. Marion Coleman, 
. Poland}? Slavic scholar and historian, wife of 
e era off Dr Arthur P. Coleman, who is also a Slavic 
scholar and Rector of Alliance College in 
Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania, maintained 


in tech. 









érski {by the Polish National Alliance. It was here 
that the idea arose of translating Pan Tadeusz 
for the Mickiewicz Year in 1952. The 
Tedeuik magnitude of the work however made it 


y Adam impossible to finish the translation before 


t is the 
l. Below 


1959. 

The translation has already been highly 
praised by Dr Coleman and Professor William 
Rose in Canada, author of many important 
books and articles on Polish history and 
literature. 





“PAN TADEUSZ” 





IN PRAISE OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


“I have no confidence in 
writers who do not write their 
autobiographies. To tell the 
truth, literature interests me 
inasmuch as it is autobio- 
graphy — the less exotic or 
picturesque a writer’s life is, 
the more average he is as a 
person, the more like myself, 
his reader, he appears, the 
greater my interest, the more 
safely I can say: all this could 
have happened to me too.” 


Andrzej Kijowski 
in Przeglqd Kulturalny 


RUBINSTEIN’S GIFT 


Artur Rubinstein has pre- 
sented the Warsaw Philharmon- 
ic with a bust of Frederic 
Chopin by Alfons Karny, a 
well-known Polish sculptor. 
The gift was personally handed 
over by Mr Rubinstein at a 
ceremony in the Warsaw Phil- 
harmonic Hall attended by 
Signor Corro de Azavedo, di- 
rector of UNESCO’s depart- 
ment of music, and by repre- 
sentatives of the Polish Min- 
istry of Art and Culture, the 
Polish UNESCO Commission 
and various schools of music 
and music societies. 








Cybernetics without Mathematics 


Elementy cybernetyki sposobem nie- 
matematycznym wytozone [Cyber- 
netics Without Mathematics]. By 
Henryk Greniewski. PWN. War- 
szawa, 1959, 207 pp. 


The formulation of the general 
principles of a science usually comes 
rather late in its development, the 
more so as it requires a methodo- 
logical apparatus different from that 
used by the discipline in question. 
This apparently strange fact is readily 
understood when one realizes that 
the theoretical principles of any 
science belong not to this science, but 
to another one, called the metascience, 
metatheory, or metasystem, of the 
former. If, for instance, arachnology 
is concerned with spiders, its prin- 
ciples are concerned not with spiders, 
but with research on spiders, that 
is a certain kind of human behaviour. 
Such behaviour must already be 
fairly well developed and definite in 
order to become in turn an object of 
analysis. Hence the lag in _ the 
development of a metatheory in 
relation to the birth of the theory 
itself. 


No wonder, therefore, that in the 
case of a science such as cybernetics 
which is barely twenty years old, such 
an understanding of its principles 
as would satisfy all necessary metho- 
dological requirements is particularly 
difficult. The whole matter is com- 
plicated by the fact that the domain 
of cybernetics is vast and not yet 
fully defined. It covers such fields as 
the designing and construction of 
electronic computers, automatic con- 
trol of production processes, infor- 
mation theory (in itself a vast disci- 
pline), the study of the nervous 
system as a type of systems for con- 
veying information, mechanical trans- 
lation, and also such apparently 
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hobby-like _ pursuits as the cop 
struction of synthetic animals, th 
designing of a machine which wouli 
build a specific grammar of a lap 
guage on the basis of one com. 
prehensive text or a number of texts, 
the designing of a chess-playing ma- 
chine, or a machine for writing 
musical compositions, etc. It is als 
to be borne in mind that the above 
enumeration is not a proper clas 
sification, being neither exhaustive 
nor disjunctive. ; 

Under such conditions, any work 
on the general principles of cyber- 
netics must entail numerous dif 
ficulties. That is why, while some 
basic methodological concepts of 
cybernetics have penetrated other 
disciplines to such an extent that in 
those countries where it was first 
developed it is hardly considered a 
a distinct science, since its concepts 
are freely applied in other sciences, 
practically no general studies o 
cybernetics have appeared so far. 

One notable exception — the firs! 
and until now probably the only 
one — was An Introduction to Cyber 
netics by W. Ross Ashby (first pub- 
lished in 1956, 3rd impression in 1958). 
But this book does not satisfy the 
reader, who is constantly reading 
about “electronic brains”, machine 
translation, “artificial tortoises”, and 
the like in his daily newspaper 
Certainly, Ashby, one of the “fathers” 
of cybernetics, a neurologist, mathe 
matician and designer, is together 
with N. Wiener probably the mos 
competent man to write on the 
subject. But unfortunately his book 
is very abstract and makes ver 
heavy demands on the _ reader’ 
imagination. Ashby is concerneé 








chiefly with the principles governing 
transitions from one state to another, 
it being rather irrelevant what thes 
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CYBERNETICS WITHOUT MATHEMATICS 


are states of and in what they consist. 
It is a certain general theory of 
changes, which cannot satisfy a reader 
who is not used to intense abstract 


reasoning. 
Now Greniewski has taken a dif- 
ferent course If we _ recall the 


branches of cybernetics mentioned 
above, we notice that they concern 
such phenomena as a machine making 
computations, a machine controlling 
the work of some other machine (in 
the case of production processes), a 
machine translating, behaving like an 
animal, building the grammar of a 
language, playing chess, composing 
music, etc. Now in all these cases we 
have the fact of a machine in certain 
circumstances behaving like a living 
organism, in most cases like a man. 
Hence the work, or the behaviour, of 
the machine somehow simulates 
human behaviour in a given field, 
especially as far as the external 
aspects and final results of such 
behaviour are concerned. This does 
not mean that the same, or even 
similar processes are taking place 
within the machine as within a living 
organism, but since the external and 
final effécts are the same or very 
much alike, we are entitled to say 
that certain functions of living 
organisms are simulated by machines. 
It is precisely on those problems 
that Greniewski puts the main stress. 
His book is short and written in a 
very popular style, but in the present 
Teviewer’s opinion it makes an 
excellent introduction to the prin- 
ciples of cybernetics. It does not 
contain detailed information about 
electronic computers and synthetic 
animals, but after reading it the 
intelligent reader who does not need 
to have more than a secondary school 
education will understand that 
a machine can, for instance, play 
chess, although he will have to con- 
sult other publications to understand 
how this can be done. 

Out of the book’s eight chapters 
four are devoted to general principles: 
the basic concepts of cybernetics (the 
emphasis being laid on the very 
fertile concept of relatively isolated 
systems), the subject matter and 
method of cybernetics, and the prob- 
lem of signals and languages. The 
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remaining four chapters describe four 
types of simulation and models: 
biological, praxiological, logical and 
economic. 

Biological models are confined — 
apart from an introduction to the 
problem as a whole — to the simplest 
possible model based on a conditioned 
response, which is extraordinarily in- 
teresting by virtue of the fact that, 
contrary to widely prevailing belief, 
it does without a feedback; simulation 
of the process of imitation (among 


animals or human beings) is also 
described. 
The chapter on _ praxiological 


models explains the réle of obser- 
vation instruments, both non-regulated 
(such as spectacles) and regulated 
(a microscope), performance instru- 
ments, whether non-regulated (a ham- 
mer) or regulated (a monkey-wrench), 
and intellectual instruments, such as 
a dictionary, an abacus, or an 
arithmometer. The chapter is com- 
pleted by remarks on inter-human co- 
operation and on automata. 

The chapter on logical models 
covers confrontation of contradictory 
items of information, carrying out 
arithmetical operations, and four 
samples of translation from one 
language into another. In the last case 
the author has resorted to a trick 
which is perhaps rather simple but 
very effective as a method of demon- 
stration: he has built two very simple, 
primitive languages, without explain- 
ing what their words mean, and has 
formulated the principles of trans- 
lating sentences from language A into 
language B (in four variations, ac- 
cording to the degree of complication 
of “linguistic” rules). In this way the 
reader can see for himself, that in 
certain circumstances it is possible to 
make a translation without under- 
standing what the text being trans- 
lated means. Consequently, he can 
also understand that a machine which 
performs various operations, cor- 
responding to man’s intellectual 
functions can do so without being 
endowed with consciousness in the 
usual sense of the word. 

The chapter on economic models 
makes reference to the possible 
utilization of machines for economic 
planning; it is very short and only 
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outlines the problem, which has been 
treated in full by Greniewski in his 
specialist paper, Cybernetics and 
Economic Models, published in 1959° 
in The Review of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences. 

From all this it can be seen that 
Greniewski’s book approaches cyber- 
netics from a less technological point 
of view, and directly or indirectly 
tends to lay stress on the philos- 
ophical prospects opened up by this 
new discipline. His intention is to 
direct the reader’s interest to just 
those problems, which are often so 
alarming to people little versed in the 
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issues concerned (for instance the 
alleged threat that machines would 
dominate mankind, etc.), and are yet 
of basic importance. Greniewski 
skilfully frees them from meta- 
physical speculation without however 
concealing the enormous potentialities 
which even the present achievements 
of cybernetics already reveal. 

Greniewski’s book recently appear- 
ed in English as Cybernetics Without 
Mathematics, published jointly by 
PWN (Polish Scientific Publishers) 
and the Pergamon Press. 


Olgierd Wojtasiewicz 


A Publisher with a Difference 


Bunt wspomnien [Rebellious Mem- 
mories]. By Hanna Mortkowicz- 
Olezakowa. PIW, Warszawa, 1959, 
466 pp. 


As a young girl Hanna Mortkowicz- 
Olczakowa met many of the most pro- 
minent Polish writers of the day, 
such as Stefan Zeromski, Jan Kaspro- 
wicz, Waclaw Berent, or Leopold Staff 
in her parents’ home. These writers 
were attached to Hanna’s home not 
merely by bonds of professional in- 
terest, but often by much stronger ties 
of genuine friendship, as in the case 
of Stefan Zeromski. 

Hanna’s father, Jakub Mortkowicz, 
was one of the most important 
publishers of the period; to his “blue 
room” came everyone who had to 
offer manuscripts of value or, some- 
times, of no value at all. And they 
really were manuscripts in the true 
sense of the word, trying the 
publisher’s patience (and eye), and 
demanding the patience of an expert 
on hieroglyphics. Mortkowicz possess- 
ed the gift of being able to recognize 
the real value of a manuscript. His firm 
set an example of wise publishing, 
avoiding the scramble after literary 
sensations and poor quality best- 
sellers. For a number of decades 
Mortkowicz published the best works 
of writers such as Stefan Zeromski 
or Jan Kasprowicz, the leading re- 
presentatives of Modernism at the 
beginning of the century, and also the 


first slim volumes of poetry by some 
younger writers who made their 
debut during the twenty years be- 
tween the wars, breaking defiantly 
with the poetical themes and forms 
of the “Young Poland” movement. 

In her book Hanna Mortkowicz- 
Olezakowa sketches the profiles of 
numerous interesting literary and 
artistic personalities, many, or rather 
most of whom the author met through 
her father. Her memoirs, therefore, 
reflect the whole atmosphere of 
publishing at the time, its rules and 
customs, its highlights and shadows. 
Jakub Mortkowicz is actually one of 
the main characters of the book 
though no separate essay has been 
devoted to him. But when the literary 
fortunes of many of the writers of 
the age are being related, his name 
constantly occurs. Once Mortkowicz 
had judged the value of a manuscript, 
he did not go in for lengthy dis- 
cussions or formalities. He simply set 
off with the bundle of pages under 
his arm, along the customary route 
from Mazowiecka Street — where his 
bookshop with the “blue room” vas 
located — to the printing-shop in the 
Old Town. There type-setting was 
done by hand and sometimes the text 
came off the press within a few 
weeks. In speed this old-fashioned 
gentleman was far ahead of today’s 
publishing giants with all their 
streamlined bureaucracy. 

Nowadays we recollect with a smile 
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ihe publishing conditions of those 
umes: the somewhat patriarchal ways 
of yore seem so remote from the way 
ve arrange matters today. And we 
sannot help being moved when we 
ead about such contracts, as that 
concluded between Mortkowicz and 
he poet Boleslaw LeSmian, whereby 
he publisher undertook to cover the 
expenses of a two years’ stay in 
Italy for him and his family, in return 
or the promise to write a cycle of 
Polish tales. Mortkowicz knew what 
to ask; he believed, not without 
reason, that LeSmian’s extraordinary 
gift for evoking magic worlds of 
fantasy would yield magnificent 
results under the inspiration of folk 
literature. 

Hanna Mortkowicz-Olczakowa first 
looked at the literary personalities 
whom her father welcomed in his 
home or whom he visited through the 
eyes of a child, with only fragmentary 
colourful but chaotic recollections 
left in her memory; then as an im- 
mature girl in her teens impressed by 


Reflexions 


Rozwazania wokélt Hegla [Reflexions 
on Hegel]. By Tadeusz Krorski. 
PWN, Warszawa 1960, pp. 500. 


Tadeusz Krorski’s Reflexions on 
Hegel appeared more than two years 
after the death of the author, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Warsaw Uni- 
versity and one of the most original 
and creative minds in Polish philos- 
ophy in the post-war years. The book 
is undoubtedly an important event in 
the intellectual life of the country, 
its interest and impact reaching far 
beyond the rather narrow circle of 
professional philosophers. This is all 
the more significant since the 
Hegelian tradition, has hardly ever 
enjoyed any popularity in Poland, and 
Many a mental reservation had to be 
overcome in this respect. Hegelianism 
flourished in Poland only for a very 
short time, about the middle of the 
19th century, and even then was 
closely linked with the Romantic and 
Messianist tradition. Later the domi- 





the contacts she made with famous 
men; and finally as an active con- 
tributor to what may be called the 
cultural climate of the era. 

It should be stressed that both 
the persons with whom the author 
formed lasting friendships and those 
whom she merely met officially or 
incidentally are shown in the light 
of her own impressions and ex- 
periences. It would not be advisable, 
therefore, to treat these sketches as 
documentary or a source of objective 
knowledge of the age. 

These recollections should be read 
as literature, however, and not as 
documents. Then one need not raise 
objections to the truthfulness of indi- 
vidual detail, and we can discover 
in them the kind of information about 
a society or an age for which we 
used to read belles-lettres: if their 
outline is distorted by emotion, or 
a failure of human memory, then 
these very distortions form a charac- 
teristic and interesting way of looking 
at the past. 

Helena Zaworska 


on Hegel 


nation of positivism in the next few 
decades gave an extremely bad re- 
putation to the ideas of the author 
of Phenomenology of Mind, which has 
lasted until this day. Hegel was not 
even rehabilitated by Polish Marxism 
in the first ten years of its develop- 
ment in post-war Poland, since recog- 
nition of a relationship with Hegelian 
dialectics was of a rather formal 
nature, while the actual problems of 
Hegelianism remained untackled and 
very few scholars knew anything 
about them. Kronski was therefore 
for many years isolated in his pur- 
suits, and his research played — and 
to a large degree still plays — a 
pioneering réle. But the originality of 
the book goes beyond the scope of 
the author’s attitude to a_ certain, 
historically developed Polish cultural 
tradition, just as the range of the 
problems discussed transcends the 
limits of narrow and_ specialized 
interest in Hegelianism. Reflexions on. 
Hegel is a collection of essays and 
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studies which Krornski wrote over 
nearly twenty years and which cover 
a vast range of subjects. The first part 
of the book — “Classical German 
Philosophy and Its Influence in Po- 
land” — contains papers on the key 
problems and development of German 
philosophy from Kant to Feuerbach, 
as well as studies devoted to Hegelian 
influence and controversies in Poland. 
The second part — “Philosophical 
Essays” is a collection of essays and 
dissertations on a very wide range of 
topics, from “Fascism and European 
Tradition”, a very penetrating study 
written secretly during the war, to 
analyses of contemporary existential- 
ism. The specialized character of the 
book — the term ‘specialized’ is here 
used in its best sense implying a high 
degree of competence and knowledge 
of the subject — has not turned it into 
a publication for specialists only — 
for people professionally concerned 
with philosophy, as a result of a 
social division of labour which, as 
is known, spontaneously tends to 
professionalize all experts, both those 
on metaphysics and those dealing 
with administration or journalism. 
As a co-editor of the book I do not 
feel entitled to discuss its merits and 
failures; I can only point to some of 
the reasons which underly my con- 
viction that it is an important book. 
To begin with, I feel that the book 
offers a new interpretation of many 
problems of Hegelianism and its place 
in the development of German 
philosophy, in particular of the human 
problem in Hegel’s work, or, strictly 
speaking, the humanistic aspect of 
this work. The view that Hegel’s 
philosophy is immoral, that he is an 
exponent of historical relativism in 
the sphere of morals is deeply rooted 
in the tradition of Hegelian research 
and has almost become a school text- 
book platitude, so that in studies 
on the author of Philosophy of 
History the issue is often omitted as 
something delicate or even unpleasant. 
Those who tackle the problem of 
morals in Hegelianism do it often by 
irrationalizing Hegel’s concept of 
man; they represent it as being near 
to the romantic concept and oppose 
it to abstract panlogism and ration- 
alism in the treatment of the “logic 
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of history”. Another trend in resear) 
on Hegel, while stressing the parti. 
ular inportance of the historic. 
dialectical perspective and recognizin 
rationalism as an extremely valuab) 
element of Hegelian philosophy 
pushes the human and particulary 
the moral problem into the back. 
ground, and regards Hegel rather » 
a sociologist or methodologist. Kros. 
ski’s analysis concentrates on the 
moral aspect of Hegelianism, as see 
in the light of dialectical historip. 
sophy, or, to put it in a differen 
way, on the moral sense of Hegel’ 
dialectics of history. The key 
categories of Hegel’s dialectics — thos 
of alienation and negation — reveal 
their moral ethos in this analysis, and 
the problem of moral evil and of its 
place in history is presented as one 
of the chief issues in Hegelian 
historiosophy. Owing to this we 
obtain a picture of matters which ar 
essential in Hegelianism, not only a 
a set of assertions, but as a general 
philosophical and practical attitude 
This attitude is interpreted as opposed 
to vain moralizing in history and t 
treating it as a realization of a moral 
injunction which has arisen outside 
history. But it is also regarded a 
opposed to any attempt at irrational-) 
izing history, including that special} 
form of irrationalization in which! 
history itself, spelt with a capital H, 
is alienated and its meaning ani 
development tendencies are _ given! 
autonomous existence in relation t 
the world of human actions ani 
values. 5 

It is by no means easy to establish 
the point at which reflexion on the 
history of philosophy becomes 
reflexion on the philosophy of history 
Bergson once said in conversation 
that in order to understand a phi- 
losophical doctrine really well one 
certainly has to know how wt 
penetrate inside this doctrine, but - 
what is even more important — one 
must know how to get out of it and 
look at it from a different point o 
view. Kronski, supported by his 
unusual philosophical and _ literary 
culture, was always capable @ 
combining these two approaches - 
not as mutually opposed but as beiné 
closely intertwined. The problem @ 
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moral evil, of the alienation of val- 
ues, ideas and slogans, or of history’s 
negative movement with regard to 
what has been alienated — all these 
issues were to him genuinely contem- 
porary matters, and so they appear 
both in his historical analyses and 
philosophical essays. Discussing the 
reasons for the negative attitude to 
Hegel, he wrote in “The Problem of 
Moral Evil in Hegel’s Philosophy of 
History: “The apologist of negation 
and permanent anxiety cannot 
obviously count on sympathy and 
recognition on the part of all those 
who, feeling perfectly happy in the 
alienated cells of their ideas and 
slogans, as well as in the equally 
alienated fortresses of their institu- 
tions, avoid his arguments even when 
he points to the possibilities of 
renewal and thus protects them 
against destruction by irrational 
forces.” In Kronski’s analysis the 
concrete man, to whom philosophy 
is to find her way, appears as the 
historical man. But the _ historical 
perspective was to be a means, not 


for relativism and the annihilation of 
values which determine the essence 
of humanity — freedom and truth, the 
moral good and beauty — but for their 
realization through the historical 
process, and also through philosophy. 
And it was in this complex per- 
spective of philosophizing, consciously 
tackling the difficult issues of our 
time, . at Kronski’s Marxism took 
shape. His was an authentic Marxism: 
authentic as a conscious and con- 
sistent method of searching for 
answers to the questions posed, but 
also because it helped to transform 
the Marxist intellectual tradition 
into the philosophical meaning of 
contemporary matters, which, for the 
author, existed in everyday ex- 
perience of life. The complicated 
process of development of this 
original and _ novel philosophical 
thought is revealed in the book. It is 
an important book — both because of 
its scientific boldness and originality 
and because it sheds light on the 
varied issues and trends of contem- 
porary philosophy in Poland. 


Bronistaw Baczko. 



















NEW PUBLICATIQNS 


LITERATURE 


La nouvelle classique polonaise. Polonia 
Publishing House. Warszawa, 1959. 355 pp. 
Cloth. 


Fourteen Polish short stories by dif- 
ferent writers in French translaction, each 
preceded by a brief note about the author. 
A bibliographical supplement on transla- 
tions into foreign languages of the works 
of each of the authors represented in the 
selection rounds off the volume. The 
preface gives general information about 
the Polish short story. The _ selection 
covers stories written in the 19th and the 
early 20th century, and consequently is 
not fully representative, but mainly illus- 
trates the period when short stories 
played a particularly significant role in 
shaping public opinion on social issues. 
The choice has been made precisely with 
the aim of showing the short story as 
an expression of the Polish writers’ na- 
tional and social aspirations in the parti- 
tion period. The opening story by Cyprian 
Norwid, a late Romantic poet, is followed 
by the greatest representatives of realism 
in nineteenth century Polish literature: 
Sienkiewicz, Swietochowski, Prus, Orzesz- 
kowa and Konopnicka; then come the 
naturalists: Dygasifiski, Reymont, Nie- 
dzwiecki and Zapolska, and finally Strug 
and Zeromski, who were even more active- 
ly engaged in politics and social issues 
than their predecessors, and still continue 
to exert a certain influence on Polish 
literature. To the reader who is not 
acquainted with Polish literary history 
this volume will give a general idea of its 
problems in the pre-1914 period. 


LITERARY 


ALEKSANDER GEOWACKI (BOLES- 
LAW PRUS): Listy [Letters]. Ed. Zygmunt 
Szweykowski. Comments and postscript by 
Krystyna Tokarz. PIW. Warszawa, 1959. 
438 pp. $1.65 (Publications of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences’ Institute of Literary 
Research). 


SYDOR REY: Ksiega rozbitkéw. Opo- 
wiadania [The Book of the Wrecked: 
Stories]. Czytelnik. Warszawa, 1959. 227 pp, 
$0.85 

A volume of stories by a pre-war 
Polish author with leftwing sympathies, 
connected with the literary group called 
Przedmiegscie (The Suburb). The stories 
deal with the extermination of Jews in 
Poland by the Nazis. They were written 
in the United States, where the author 
now lives, and are. based on the exper- 
iences of Jews, “wrecked’’ by the war — 
hence the title of the volume — who 
finally reached America, In their reviews 
some Polish critics complain of the shifting 
of the focus from historical and political 
aspects to psychoanalysis, which in a way 
weakens their realistic impact. 


Z teki dwudziestolecia. Opowiadania 
[From Between the Wars. Stories]. Czy- 
telnik. Warszawa, 1959. 249 pp. $0.75 (The 
1919-1939 Library). 

The last few years have witnessed the 
first re-appraisal of Polish literature 
between the two world wars. Many works 
have been republished, including those by 
authors who are now almost completely 
forgotten. The present selection of short 
stories from that period contains items 
by authors of different literary status and 
different interests, but is not, and was 
not intended to be, representative, since it 
does not include works by some of the 
most prominent writers, such as Iwasz- 
kiewicz, Dabrowska, Natkowska and Gom- 
browicz; it is conceived as a supplement 
to other volumes published previously in 
this series. 


HISTORY 


The first complete issue of the letters 
of the greatest Polish novelist (1845-1912), 
particularly interesting because of their 
non-literary character. Prus, as a positi- 
vist, was a very consistent representative 
of “matter-of-factness” both in literature 
and in private life. This is why his 
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letters are almost exclusively confined to 
their primary function and lack those 

alizations and theoretical discussions 
usually included in letters intended for 
publication. Consequently Prus’s letters 
give a clear picture of the writer’s 
psychology and his passion for analysis 


and _ self-analysis (even in the most 
personal matters) which were the result 
of his scientific interests. The anti- 
Romantic programme of this writer is 
here shown to be fully in accordance with 
his personality. 


MEMOIRS 


LUDWIK FISZER: Wspomnienia starego 
ksiegarza [Reminiscences of an Old 
Bookseller]. Czytelnik. Warszawa, 1959, 261 
pp. $0.85 


The reminiscences of a bookseller (still 
working in a state book-selling enterprise), 
who learned his trade before 1914 in 
large German, French and British firms, 
and was himself a publisher between the 


two world wars. A sociable man of fairly 
independent means, he had many 
acquaintances among writers and artists, 
and anecdotes about that milieu give an 
additional touch of liveliness to his 
reminiscences, which are chiefly concern- 
ed with the economic aspects of the Polish 
book trade and publishing in the first 
half of the 20th century, as well as 
relations between authors and publishers. 


HISTORY 


ALEKSANDER GIEYSZTOR, STANIS- 
ZAW HERBST, BOGUSEAW LESNODOR- 
SKI: A Thousand Years of Polish History. 
Polonia Publishing House. Warszawa, 1959. 
111 pp. 

This very concise outline of Polish 
history, written for the general reader 
by three professors of Warsaw University, 
begins with a chapter on the emergence 
of the Polish state in the 9th century 
AD., based on the latest archeological 
discoveries, and takes its subject to the 
present day. The authors have not 
confined themselves to political history, 
but also cover economic, social and 
cultural developments. Illustrations and 
maps take up even more space than the 
text itself. 


WLADYSLAW BARTOSZEWSKI: Palmiry 
1940-1941. ZBOWiD. Warszawa, 1959 30 pp. 
$0.40 


A pamphlet in Polish (with an English 
translation) about the first site of mass 
executions of Poles by the Nazis at Pal- 
miry near Warsaw. Between December 
1939 and July 1941 thousands of people 
were shot here, including outstanding 
political leaders, such as Maciej Rataj, a 
Peasant party leader, and Mieczystaw Nie- 
dziatkowski, a former Speaker of the Sejm 
and editor of the socialist paper Robot- 
nik (The Worker). 





WIKTOR FENRYCH: Nowa Marchia w 
dziejach politycznych Polski w XIII i XIV 
wieku [Neumark in Poland’s Political 
History in the 13th and 14th Centuries]. 
Wydawnictwo Poznahskie. Zielona Géra — 
Poznan, 1959. 111 pp. $0.40 (The Lubusz 
Library). 

In German terminology, Neumark was 
part of the Polish lands on the lower 
Warta and the Noteé, seized by German 
feudal lords, then annexed by the 
Teutonic Order, and liberated by the 
Polish Jagiellonian dynasty. The present 
book describes German expansion there 
between 1249 and 1402. Many maps. 


Historia gospodarcza Polski [Poland’s 
Economic History]. Ed. Natalia Gasiorow- 
ska Published by PWN for the Polish 
Historical Society. Warszawa, 1960, 431 pp. 
$1.60 (The Eighth Congress of Polish 
Historians). 

Papers and summaries of discussions 
from the economic history section of the 
Polish Historians’ Congress of 1958. 


Korespondencja Karola Szajnochy [Let- 
ters of Karol Szajnocha]. Introduction and 
annotations by Henryk Barycz. Ossoli- 
neum. Wroclaw, 1959. Vol. 1 — ixvii + 
352 pp., Vol. 2 — 492 pp. $9.50 

Karol Szajnocha (1818-68) was an eminent 
historian, chiefly interested in the origins 
of the Polish state and in the Jagiellonian 
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period, and also a man of letteres and a 
publicist, who was active in an 
underground independence movement in 
his youth. The present publication covers 
the whole of his extant correspondence 
from 1832 to his death. A comprehensive 
introduction includes a biographical study 
of Szajnocha and an outline of his 
research work and political opinions 


Leczyckie opactwo Panny Marii w swie- 
tle badaw z lat 1954-56 [Our Lady’s Abbey 
at Leczyca in the Light of Recent 
Research]. Published by PWN for the 
Polish Academy of Sciences’ Institute of 
the History of Material Culturere. L6dzZ, 
1960. 93 pp., 29 plates, 10 sketches. $2.40 
(The £E6dz Archaeological and Ethnograph- 
ical Museum Series). 

A collection of studies — one of many 
based on the large-scale archaeological 
excavations now being conducted in con- 
nection with the Millenium of the Polish 
state. Excavations on the site of the 12th 
century collegiate church at Leczyca have 
resulted in the discovery of fragments 
of an older building there. The earliest 
archaeological traces at Leczyca of a Slav 
defended settlement, go back to the 7th 
century. 


Maty stownik historii Polski [A Concise 
Dictionary of Polish History]. Ed. Tomasz 
Lepkowski. Wiedza Powszechna. Warsza- 
Wa, 1959. 286 pp. $1.05 

A popular dictionary listing alpha- 
betically the most important persons, 
events, institutions and concepts relating 
to Polish history from the earliest period 
to our times. Supplemented by short 
studies on the territorial development of 
the Polish state, demography, history of 
agriculture, towns, trade, industry, mo- 
netary system, and political and military 
developments. 


Sesja naukowa poswiecona wojnie wy- 
zwoletczej mnarodu polskiego 1939-1945 
[Conference on the Polish War of Libe- 
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ration, 1939-45]. Published by MON for the 
Polish Academy of Sciences’ Sociaj 
Sciences Section. Warszawa, 1959. 651 pp, 
$1.05 

Material presented at a session of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences, devoted to a 
preliminary analysis of Polish history 
during the 1939-45 war, changes in public 
opinion which followed the military defeat 
of 1939, and the bankruptcy of the policy 
of the pre-1939 government. Individual 
events and military operations are dealt 
with only as illustrations to the problems 
specified above; those treated more com- 
prehensively comprise the defence of 
Warsaw in 1939; the battle of Lenino; 
Polish armoured troops in the battle of 
Falaise; the guerilla warfare of the 


People’s Army in the region of Lublin; — 


Polish troops in the battle of Monte Cas- 
sino. Full texts of papers and discussions. 


WACLAW TOKARZ: Rozprawy i szkice 
[Papers and Studies]. Introduction and 
annotations by Stanislaw Herbst. PWN. 
Warszawa, 1959. Vol. 1 — Social and Poli- 
tical History. 568 pp. Cloth. $3.15. Vol. 2 — 
Military History. 576 pp. Cloth. $2.85 

A selection of the most important and 
most representative material from the 
large body of works left by Wactaw To- 
Karz (1873-1937), an outstanding military 
historian. In his youth Tokarz, a Socialist, 
was active in the independence movement, 
then served as an officer in Piltsudski’s 
Legions, and finally held a chair first 
in Cracow and later in Warsaw University. 
His principal works relate to the Koés- 
ciuszko Insurrection of 1794 and the 
November Insurrection of 1830-31. Many 
contributions refer to the history of 
Warsaw in those periods; other works are 
biographical studies and papers on mili- 
tary operations. Tokarz saw the importance 
of the left-wing, radical trends in the 
Polish independence movement = and 
studied them carefully; he was particularly 
interested in the peasant question. 


ART 


STANISLAW KOZMIAN: Teatr. Wy- 
bér Pism. [The Theatre. Selected Writ- 
ings]. Ed. Jerzy Got. Published by Wy- 
dawnictwo Literackie for the State Insti- 
tute of Art. Krakéw, 1959. Vol. 1 — 
396 pp., Vol. 2 — 378 pp. $2.50 





A wide selection of reviews and arti- 
cles on the theatre and drama by an 
eminent Polish critic (1837-1922), who 
later became a theatre manager, and 
finally a conservative politician. Most of 
the pieces were written during the 1880s, 
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when the Cracow theatre, like other 
tres in Poland at the time, was 
an ‘actor’s theatre’ (as opposed to 
e later concept of the ‘producer’s 
eatre’). KoZmian did, in fact, write some 


MARIA ZIOLKOWSKA: Doktor Espe- 
ranto — Doktoro Esperanto. The Espe- 
ranto version translated by I. Dratwer. 
Wiedza Powszechna. Warszawa, 1959. 
331 pp., nine plates. Cloth. $1.05 


A concise monograph about Ludwik 
Zamenhof (1859-1917), the Polish physician 
and founder of Esperanto. Parallel texts 
in Polish and in Esperanto. 


Poland. Land — History — Culture. An 
Outline. PWN. Warszawa 1959. 156 pp., 
16 plates, one map. Cloth. $2.05 (A Short 
Universal Encyclopaedia PWN). 


Items concerning Poland translated 
into English from the Short Universal 
Encyclopaedia, Condensed information 
about the country, its culture and its 
past, supplemented with illustrations and 
maps, Contents: Geography, Polish Consti- 
tution, Political Parties and Social Organ- 
izations, Economy, Social Insurance, Edu- 
cation and Culture, History, Science, Lit- 
erature, Fine Arts, Music, The Theatre, 
The Cinema, The Press, Poles Abroad. 
(Published in English, French, Russian 
and Esperanto). 


LECH RATAJSKI, JANINA SZEWCZYK, 
PRZEMYSLAW ZWOLINSKI: Polskie na- 
zewnictwo geograficzne Swiata [Foreign 
Geographical Names as Used in Poland]. 
Published by PWN for the Polish Acade- 
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excellent pieces on the art of acting; his 
opinions about the repertory, however, 
were criticised even by his contempo- 
raries. 


MISCELLANY 


my of Sciences’ Institute of Geography. 
Warszawa. 1959. 857 pp Cloth. $8.55 

An attempt to establish standard Pol- 
ish forms of foreign geographical names, 
with particular attention to names tradi- 
tionally used in a Polonized form. This is, 
in fact, a toponomastical dictionary of 
some 20,000 names in their standard Polish 
form. 


Uwaga, fatszerstwa! [Attention, False- 
hoods!] Published by Wydawnictwo Za- 
chodnie for the Western Institute. Poznan, 
1959. 174 pp. $0.40 

A book compiled by a team of journal- 
ists from the Western Press Agency 
(awarded the 1959 Prize of the Association 
of Polish Journalists), exposing falsehoods 
contained in the pamphlet Die deutschen 
Ostgebiete jenseits der Oder und Neisse 
im Spiegel der polnischen Presse, publish- 
ed by the Géttinger Arbeits kreis in 
Géttingen (German Federal Republic). The 
Polish authors have confronted all the 
quotations cited in the West German 
pamphlet with the original Polish articles 
and show the pamphlet to have been 
compiled in a tendentious manner with 
inaccurate quotations, many distortions 
of text and statistics to suit the precon- 
ceived ideas of the West German authors. 
The Polish journalists demonstrate that 
this publication, allegedly scholarly in 
character, has a clearly revisionist purpose 
in view. 
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